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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Continuation of The Hiffory of Meliffa, is intended for next Month. 


The unnatural Conduét of Mr. W has our Execration, and was the 
Sacrifice to it liviny, we would publifh the Memoir as fent; but as he 
could receive no Bewefir from her Difgrace, we mutt requeft of our Corre- 


{pondent to expunye the moft glaring of the Anecdotes. 


A Sketch of Theatrical Management, is come to Handon this Subje& we 
fhall give much hereafter. 


We concur with our Correfpondent Biographicus, that it will be prudent 
to pofipone The Life of A. R. S—y, all the Indictments and Suit in the 
Commons are detesinined—The Manufcript fhall be carefully preterved, 


» thall be attended to, 





Fads from the Countefs of 
The Mayor of Garret, is as dull as an Alderman. 


An Admirer of Merit, has ftolen his eulogium on Kemdle’s Performance 
of Machyth trom a Morning Paper. 


The many ce emere who have read the Account of the Wonderful 
Prophet. in this Magazine of laft Month, will fee an Explanation in the 
Mayaz ne of the prefent Month. 


The Northern Téte-a-Téte is come to Hand. 


A curious Dialogue fhall appear the firft Opportunity ; as alfo the Ex- 
tracts from Ancient Dramatifts, . 


_The poetical Favours of Frances, came too late for this Month’s Maga- 
zine, ee 
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Hisrorizs of the Téte-a-Téte an- 


nexed; or, Memoirs of Orv, 


Navticus, and the Fatr Ame- 
ricAn. (No. 27, 28.) 

HERE is no objeé& in the 

: confideration of which peo- 

ple are more egregioufly deceived, 

than the cau/é of female proftitution. 


“The failings and the vices of the 


fair-fex are in general imputed to na- 
tural fympathy between the, fexes. 
Where opportunity folicits free in- 
dulgence to the paffions, there can be 

Tout but many women have loft 
their innocence, whether they fell 
into fuch a fituation from accident, 
or by placing too implicit a confi- 
dence on their own virtue. Imprus 
dence has ruined more than vice ; 
but thofe who are verfed in the hif 
tories of women of the town, know 
that very few indeed are feduced by 
the premeditated fcheme of young 
men. The paffions of youth are'too 
ardent to meditate on feduétions, 


particularly in this country, where” 





beauty, in every variety of fiz¢, 
fhape, and complexion, may be pur 
chafed at any price, without the leaft 
difficulty or apprehention of the con- 
fequences that attend feduAion, 

Where then ate we to inquire for 
the caufe? 

The truth is, the devaftations 
which afe made in the gardens of 
beauty and innocence, do not pro- 
ceed from the warm paffions of young 
men, but from the cool deliberations 
of debilitated debauchees, who un- 
able to cultivate, lay wafte the foils 
It is fuch men who employ bawds 
and panders; it is fuch men who 
have recourfe to noftrums and opi- 
ates, and who procure to be taken 
from the ftreets and the roads, indi- 
gent orphans; infantine creatures, 
who, deftitute of proteion, are nur- 
tured in the lap of vice, and pam« 

red for the filthy purpofes of fen-~ 
Falitts, who, like gluttons, devour 
without appetite. 


The profeffion, charaéter, or the 
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means by which Old Nauwticus rofe 
ro a fluare of fame, and a confiderable 
aceumulation.of fortune, are not fubs 
jects relevant to this ¢. te-a-rére. We 
flall therefore give the firft view of 
him in a naval ilation of high com- 
mand in North America. 

The father of the Fair American 
was a merchant in Rhode Iiland, 
where his daughter was born; he 
being a native of Ireland. She was 
remarkable for beauty and vivacity ; 
her difpofition was amiable, her eye 
animating, and though under the 
ntiddlé fize, difplayed a confiderable 
fare of gtace, polifhed by delicacy. 
‘Thus accomplifhed, fhe atrraéted 
many lovers; and being preffed by 
all to yield her hand, fhe beftowed it 
with her heart, ata very early age, 
tor at fixteen fhe was a wife, and at 
cighteen fhe was a widow. | 


Her hufband left her without for-' 


tune, and fhe was foon convinced, by 
expcrience, that indigence was. not 
connected with what the world calls 
friend{hip—Upfortunately pride was 
among the errors of her heart, and 
this prevented her reducing her mind 
to a level with her fituatioa. 

It was atthe time when fhe was 


~ preparioy to lay afide her weeds 


that Old Nauticus arrived at Rhode 
Ifland, where having feen the young 
widow, refulgent like the eveng ftar 
peeping from acloud, he felt the 
electrical fire of her beauty, became 
enamoured, and. refolved—to enjoy 
he;. 

In the progrefs to his wifhes, he 


foon difcovered many impediments 
- £9 confummation;, upon her heart 


he could not expect to make an im- 
preflion, and he found ker virtue in- 
flexible to every offer of a pecuniary 
kind. Being convinced that interett 
was not the meliam through which 
his wifhes could. be accomipithed, 
Nauzitus dctermined upon the adop- 


non of fubtilty and deceit, and for this, 


purpofe having firit, pronounced a 


~ vir eulogium upon her virtue, he of- 
» tered the widow his hand in marriage, | 


: 
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This offer roufed her ambition, 
and delighted her vanity; the anti- 
cipated the pleafures of fathionable 
lite—the refpeét attending a title— 
the death of her hufband, and the 
p ff-ffion of a large jointure, which 
he promifed, 

T'ke propofal being accepted, it 
was agreed that the marriage fhould 
be performed. in private. . Cloaths 
were accordingly prepared, every 
neceflary purchafed, the day was 
fixed, and accommodations were got 
ready on flfip-board for the bride’s 
conveyance to England, which was 
to take place immediately afrer the 
marriage, at Which time Naxticus 
Was 10 return, 

The day was fine, the fea was 
fmooth and inviting, when Nauticui, 
who had propofed a walk to his in- 
tended bride, accompanied her along 
the fhore, fhe being‘attended by one 
female. He had artfully introduced 
into converfation the elegance and 
convenience of the cabin he had 
fitted up and furniflied for her re- 
ception, and having arrived at a lite 
tle creck where his barge lay, the 
innocent and guilelefs widow, whofe 
fufpicion was lulled, and whofe cu- 
riofity had been: ftimulated, was ¢a- 
bly pagan on to go on fhip- 
board. 

’ The rigid prude will here exclaim: 
but let her confider the Fair Ame- 
rican Ws inexperienced ; her guide 
was the next day to become her huf- 
band, the natural guardian of her 
honour and virdicator of her fame. 
His age infpired confidence ; his af- 
fectionate and refpeétful conduct ob- 
literated fufpicion. 

The preparations in the cabin an- 
fwered her expectation ; nor was fhe 
lefs delighted with the difplay of 
tighes which Newéicus had prepared. 
An clegant fide-board. was laid out, 
and he prefented het with a diamond 
ring of great valve. 

Confe¢tioas,. wine, and other re- 
trefaments were now. prefented ; the 
widow eat, drank, and foon fell iato 

a deep 











a deep. fleep;. her attendant funk 
into the fame firuation—On waking 
fhe found herfelf undreffed in bed, 
and embraced by Old Nauticus — 

On fhore the poor widow had-no 
one to defend her; or if the had, 
how was flic to get there? There 
was no remedy; fhe was within the 
power of a traitor, to whofe feelings 
fhe applied by tears and entreaties. 
Promifes of marriage were now re- 

ated; and Nawticus feafted uncun- 
trolled on’ the lufcious banquet he 
had ftolen: but his promifes were 
never performed. He brought the 
Fair American with him to England, 
and an internal ftorm attended the 
voyage. Ghe loaded him with up- 
braidings, to which he turned an ad- 
der’s car; ‘and on arriving in Eng- 
land, gave her the alternative of re- 
maining with him, or of difpofing of 
her perfon in a more advantageous 
manner. Every day their differences 
encseafed, age and incidental difeafes 
rendcred him captious, jealous, and 
ill natured, Youth, diiappointment, 
and perhaps refentment, excited her 
to infidelity ; and Old Nauticus at 
prefenr is obliged to fubmit to a:con- 
duct in his mitirefs of all others the 
moft mortifying. 


iL 





The Hifiory of MELISSA. 
MELISSA was the daughter of a 


weak indulgent mother, who was 
left a young.widow with two children ; 
fhe had a handfome perfon, a tolerable 
fortune, and good natural parts; un- 
controuled in her -education, fhe was 
permitted to indulge herfelf in ftudies of 
. & romantic turn; and before fhe com- 
leted her fixteenth year, was to be 
. found in all the circles of prating fenti- 
mentalifts, who fill the filly heads of 
young women with female friendfhip 
and platonic love. The ordinary plea- 
fures and accomplifhments of her own’ 
fex were below the notice of Meliffa; 
from the tumult of a noify. country- 
dance fhe revolted with horror, as from 
the orgies of Bacchus; a foul of her fe- 
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raphic caft could not defeend to the vul- 
gar employments ‘of the needle, and the 
ornaments of drefs claimed no thare in 
the attention of a being fo engaged in 
ftudies of a fublimer fort. She loved 
mufic, but they were plaintive Lydian 
airs with dying cadences, warbled by 
fome female friend at the fide of a ri 
vulet, or under the fhade of an’ arbor; 
and if the fummer zephyrs murmured 
to the melody, it was fe much the bet- 
ter for Melitfh then the would fit wrapt 
in penfive pleafure, with the hand of her 
friend faft clofed in her’s, and call it the 
fouls harmony: to thefe nymph-like 
retirements that filthy fatyr man ‘was 
never admitted; he was not thought or 
fpoken of but with terror and averfion. 
When the ftrain was finifhed, the would 
break out into fome poetic rhapfody 
upon friendfhip, contemplation, night, 
or fome fuch fubje& which her memo 
fupplied her with very readily on fach 
occafions. 

In the mean time the impertinence of 
fuitors occafionally interrupted the more 
refined joy of Meliffa’s foul: one of 
thefe was a géntleman of good birth, 
confiderable 2 and unexception- 
able character; but the florid health of 
the robuft creature was an infuperable 
objection, and having cafually let fall a 
hint that he was fond of hunting, the 
difmift him to his vulgar {ports with a 
becoming difdain: her fecond fuitor was 
a handfome young officer the cadet of a 
noble houfe; this attack was carried on 
very brifkly, and Meliffa was only faved 
from the horrors of matrimony ° by 
luckily difcovering that her lover was 
fo devoid of tafe as to prefer that rake 
Tom Jones before the moral Sir Charles 
Grandifon ; fuch a fin againft fentiment 
would have been enough to have undone 
him for ever with Melifla, if no other 
objeftion had arifen ; but this being fol- 
lowed up with many like inftances of 
bad tafte in the delle lettres, he was dif- 
carded; a third offer came from a man 
of high rank and fortune, and was prefled 
upon her by her mother with much fo- 
licitation, for it was a very advantageous 
propofal; the lover was polite, good- 
natured, generous and amiable, but ‘in 
the ungarded warmth ‘of his heart, he 
let fall the diftant expreffion of a hope 
that he might have an heir to his eftate 
and title; the fenfuality of which idea 
was 
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was ‘fuch a affront to the delicacy 
of Melilla, that he like the others, was 
fent off with a refufal. 

The report of thefe rebuffs fet Meliffa 
free from any future folicitation, and it 
appeared as if ihe was deftined to enjoy 
a fabbath of virginity the reft of. her 
days. So many days elapfed that the 
now began to tread the downhill path 
of life, grew flatternly and took fnuff. 
Still the gentle paffion of friendhhip did 
not abate, her attachment to Partheniffa 
grew clofer than ever, and if by evil 
accident thefe tender friends were but 
feparated one day, eight fides of letter- 
paper could not contain the effufions of 
their affection. 

I thould have told my readers that 
Melifla had a fifter fome yesrs younger 
than herfeif, brought up from her child- 
hood with a maiden aunt, who was what 
the polite world calls in contempt, * a 
good fort of woman,”’ fo that poor Ma- 
Tia was educated accordingly, and jufthy 
held in contempt for her vulgar endew- 
ments by Melifla there were other 

“trifing reafons that helped her more out 
@r favour with her accomplithed fifter ; 
tht, as I already obferved, was feveral 
years younger, and in fome opinions ra- 
ther handfomer; they feldom met, and 
never correfponded, for Maria had no 
ftyle and lite fentiment; fhe dreffed 
hey own caps and mended her own linen, 
and took charge of her aunt’s houfehold; 
jt was therefore with fome furprize that 
Melifla received the news of Maria’s be- 
ing on the point of marrying a noble- 


man, and that furprize was increafed- 


upon hearing that this nobde perfon was 
the very man who fome years ago had 
vainly afpired to addrels Meliffa herfelf. 
If. fhe turned pale upon hearing this in- 
telligence, eat no dinner that day, and 
took no fleep that night, candour will 
impute it to the excefs of Melifla’s fen- 
filality, and the kind intereft the took in 
the happy profpet of her fifter’s mar- 
rying; but a cenforious world gives 
firange interpretations, and fome people 
were ready enough to fay ill natured 
things on the occafion, the behaviour 
of that amiable lady foon confuted fuch 
infinuations, for the immediately fet off 
for her aunt’s, where Maria was receiv- 
we he lordfaip’s vifits every day, and 
where Meliffa’s prefence muft greatly 
have added to the felicity of both par- 


tics, 
(To be continued.) 


APHORISMS on MAN. 


Tranflated and extra&ed from the ori- 
inal Manufeript of JOUN Caspar 
AVATER. 


wo in the fame given time can 

produce more than many others, 
has vigour: who can produce more and 
better, has talents; who can produce 
what none elfe can, has genius. 

The acquifition of will, for one thing 
exclufively, prefuppofes entire acquaint- 
ance with many others. Search into 
the progrefs of exclufive will, and you 
may learn whether it was formed by 
accident, or power, or both. 

Wihhes run over in loquacious impo- 
tence, will preffes on laconic energy. 

The more uniform a man’s voice, 
ftep, manner of converfation, hand- 
writing ; the more quiet, uniform, fet- 
tled, his actions, his chara¢ter. 

Who is open without levity; gene- 
rous without wafte; fecret without 
craft; humble without meanefs; bold 
without infolence; catitious without 
anxiety; regular yet not formal; mild 
yet not timid; firm yet not tyrannical ; 
is made to pafs the ordeal of honoar, 
friendthip, virtue. 

Take from Luther his roughnefs and 
fiery courage; from Calvin his hectic 
obftinacy ; trom Erafmus his timid pru- 
dence; Ey peceily and fanaticifm rome 
Cromwe!!; from Henry IV. his fan- 
guine character; myfticifm from Fe- 
nelon; from Hume, his all-unhinging 
wit; love of paradox and brooding fus 
fpicion from Rouffeau; naivet< and ele- 
gance of knavery from Voltaire ; from 
Milton the extravagance of all perfoni- 
fying fancy; from Raffaelle his drynefs 
and nearly hard precifion; and from 
Rubens his fupernatural luxury of co- 
lours: deduct this oppreffive exuberance 
from each; rectify them according to 
your own tafte; what will be the re- 
fult? Your own correét, pretty, flat, 
ufeful—for me, to be fure, quite cone 
venient vulgarity. And why this a- 
mongft maxims of humanity? that-you 
may learn to know this exuberance, 
this leven of each great character, and 
its effedis or cotemporaries and polle- 
rity; that you may know where d, ¢, f, 
is, there muft be a, b, c; he-alone has 





peosaee of man, who knows the fers 


ment that raifes each character, and 
makes 











makes it that which it thall be, and 
fomething more or lefs than it fhall be. 

' The infinitely little conftitutes the in- 
finite difference in the works of art, and 
in the degrees of morals and religion ; 
the greater the rapidity, precifion, acute- 
nefs with which this is obferved and de- 
termined, the more authentic the greater 
the obferver. 

If you are deftitute of fentiment, 
principle, genius, and inftruction, you 
may be fuppofed unfit for fcience, and 
for virtue: but if without genius you 
pretend to excel; if without fentiment, 


' you affe& to think yourfelf fuperior to 


eftablithed principles; know that you 
are as much berween fool and knave, 
as you are between right and leit. 

ach heart is a world of nations, 
claffes and individuals ; full of friend- 


| thips, enmities, indifferences ; full of be- 
= jing and decay, life and death, the paift, 


the prefent and the future; the [prings 
of health and engines of difeaie: here 
joy and grief, hope and fear, love and 
hate, fluctuate and tofs the fullen and 
the gay, the hero and the coward, the 
giant and the dwarf, deformity and 
beauty, on ever reftlefs waves, You find 
all within. yourfelf that you find with- 
out: the number and character of your 
friends within, bears an exact refem- 
blance to your external ones, and your 
internal enemies are juft as many, asin- 
veterate, as irreconcilleable as thofe with- 


# out: the world that furrounds you is 


ithe magical glafs of the world, and of 


its forms within you; the brighter you 
' are yourfelf, fo much brighter are your 


friends, fo much more polluted your 
enemies. Be affured then, that to know 
yourfelf perfeétly, you have only to fet 
down a true ftatement of thofe that ever 
loyed or hated you. 





Thoughts on Genius and EDUCATION. 


GENIUS is not always fo obvious, 
but that in fome conftitutions and 
tempers it may be concealed, if obfer- 
vation is not carried on beyond mere 
{ehool-learning: claffical inftitution is 


‘not the touchitone of all difpofitions. 


Tt is with difficulty that fome boys are 
dragged through the clafles of a public 
fehool ; and yet live to prove that they 
poflefs great intellectual ftrength and 
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capacity. Many rather fuffer than chufe 
the flow, regular gradations 6f claffical 
inftru€tion, and look out for a wider 
and lefs controlled range of mental ex~ 
ercife. Much of the knowledge that is 
prefented to boys in public fchools, is 
net the element they would naturally 
with to be employed in. It is not con- 
genial with their warm imaginations and 
improvident minds, that neither 

have experienced the wants, or ceive 
the force of moral inftitutes. The me- 
dium is ftill very proper, one the 
beft that can be ufed, for ftrengthening 


and dilating the intellectual powers. But . 


minds in general meafured by their pro 
ficiency and acquirements in claflical 
knowledge, will be deemed very unequal 
to their real and intrinfic worth. 





THOUGHTS on GOVERNMENT. 


G Overnment has many fhapes; but 
there is fovereignty, though not 
freedom, in all of them. 

Rex and Tyrannus are very different 
character: one rules his people by laws 
to which they confent ; the ether by ab- 
folute power, One is freedom, the o- 
ther tyranny. The firft is endangered 
by the ambition of the people, which 


thakes the conftitution ; the other by an 


ill adminiftration, which hazards the 
tyrant and his family. 

It is great wifdom in princes of both 
forts not co ftrain points too farwith their 
people: for whether the people have a 
right to oppofe them or not, they are ever’ 
fure to attempt it whtn things are care 
ried too far, though the remedy often 
proves worfe than the difeafe. Happy 
that king who is great by juftice, and 
that people who are free by obedience. 

here the ruler is juft he may be 
ftrict, elfe it is two-to one it turns u 
him, and though he fhould prevail, he 
can be no gainer where his people are 
the lofers. 

Princes muft not have fpaffions in go- 
vernment, nor refent beyond interc& 
and religion. 

Where example keeps pace with au- 
thority, power hardly fails to bé obeyed, 
and magiftrates to be honoured. ’ 

Let the people think they govern, and 
they will be governed; this cannot fail, 
if thofe they truft are trufted. 

The prince that is juft to them in 
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reat things, and humours them fome- | for them. And yet it were intolerable 


times in fmall ones, is ture to have and 
them from all the world. 

But where the magiftrate is partial, 
and ferves ill turns, he lofes his authority 
with the le, and gives the populace 

tunity to gratify their ambition, 
and fo lays a fumbling-biock for his 
le to fall. 

It is truc, that where a fubject is more 
popular than the prince, the prince is in 
danger: but it is true that it is his own 
fault; for nobody has the like means, 
intereft, or reafon to be popular as he. 

It is an unaccounable thing that fome 

inces incline rather to be feared than 

ved, when they fee that fear does not 
oftener fecure a prince againft the dif- 
fatisfaction of his people, than love makes 
x fubje&t too many tor 2 prince. ‘The 
Romans had a juft fenfe of this when 
they placed Optimus before Maximus, 
to their molt illultrious captains and 
Czfars. 

What did Pharoah get by increafing 
the Ifraelites’ tafk? Ruin to himfelf in 
the end. 

The difference between the prince and 
the peafant is in this world: but a tem- 
per ought to’ be obferved by him that 

as the advantage here, becaufe of the 
i ve in the next. 
he end of every shing fhould dire& 
the means; that of government being 
the good of the whole, nothing lels 
fhould be the aim of the prince. 

It is certain princes ought to have 
great allowances made them for faults in 
government, fince they fee by other 
people's eyes, and hear byother people’s 
ears. But minilters of ftate, their im- 
mediate confidents and inftruments, 
have much to anfwer for, if to gratify 
private paflions, they mifguide the prince 
to do public injury. 

The prince cannot be preferved but 
where the minifter is punifhed, for peo- 
ple as well princes will not endure im- 
periun jn tmperio. 

If minifters are weak of il men, and 
fo fpoil their places, it is the prince’s 
fault who chole them; but if their 
places fpoil them, it is their own fault 
to be made worfe by them. 

It is but juft that thofe that reign by 
a fhould fuffer for their princes: 

or it is a fafe and neceflary maxim, not 

to thift heads in government, while the 

hands are in beimg that fhould aniwer 
3 


to be a minifler of fate, if every body 
may be accufer and judce. 

Let, therefore,, the falfe accufer no 
more efcape than the guiity minifler; 
for it prophanes. government. to have 
the credit of leading men in it fubjeé to 
vulgar cenfure, which is often ill ground. 
ed. 

The fafety of a prince therefore cons 
fifts in a well-chofen council, and that 
only can be faid where the perfons that 
compofe it are fit for the bufinefs that 
comes before them. 

Three things contribute much to ruin 
governments, loofenefs, oppreffion, and 
envy. 

Where the reins of government are 
toe flack, the manners of the people are 
corrupted ; and that deitroys induftry, 
begets effeminacy, and provokes heaven 
againit it. 

kik sage makes 2 poor country, and 
a defperate people, who always wait aa 
opportunity to change. 

Envy difturbs and diftracts govern- 
ments, clogs the wheels, and perplexes 
the adminiitration: and nothing contri 
butes more to the diforder than a pars 
tial diftribution of rewards and punifh-. 
ments. 

As it is reafonable that man fhould be 
compelled to ferve, fo thofe that have 
employments, fhould not be induced to 
leave them tumultuovufly. | 

Where. the ftate intends a man no af- 
front, he fhould not affront the Rate. 


¥. 





The Charaéer ef a DRUNKARD. 
Written by JouN STEPHENS, in 1615. 
A Drunkard is in opinion a good fel- 


low, in praéti: 
his vices are like errata in the latter end 
of a falfe coppice, they point the way to 
vertue by fetting downe the contrary. 
There is fome affinity betwixt him and 
a Chamelion; he feeds upon ayre, for 
he doth eate his word familiarly. He 
cannot run faft enough to prove a good 
footman : for ale and beere (the heavielt 
element next earth) will overtake hime 
His nofe, the moft innocent, beares the’ 
corruption of his other fenfes folly; 
from it may be gathered the emblem of 
one falfely fcandal’d, for it not offends 





ing is colourably punifhed, 
The 
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Te DISTRACTED HUSBAND. 
[Embellifbed with a fine Engraving. | 


R. Mordaunt died at Lifle in the 

thirty-fixth year of his age, and the 
hiftory of his misfortunes were found 
fewed up in a leather cafe, depofited in 
his bofom. We give it in his own 
words— 

The wretchednefs I have experienced 
through life, originated in an unnatural, 
and I believe, except in the cafe of my 
unhappy countryman Savage, unpre- 


cedented antipathy which my mother | 


harboured againft me from the hour of 
my birth. I was denied her railk, and 
fix days after my appearance in the 
world, was committed to the care of a 
nurfe, whofe indigence would not permit 
her to fupply her infant charge with pro- 

er nourifhment, even if fhe had been 


The Diftrased Hufband. 





induced by tendernefs, but her difpofi- 
tion was morofe, and for twelve months 
J experienced a probation of ftarving. 

This brought on a violent eruption, and | 
my father, being roufed into attention, 
infifted upon having me home; but he 
dying Sclore I attained my third year, I 
was left folely to the direétion of a mer- 
cilefs mother. ~ 

The ufage I received till my fixth 
year was cruelty inthe extreme. I had 
two fiflers, both elder than myfelf, who 
were indulged in every amufement fuited 
to their years, while I fuffered under 
perpetual imprifonment and the viciffi- 
tudes of the feafons, except when my 
mother vifited abroad, or went into the 
country, on which occafions, though 
contrary to her directions, I enjoyed the 
fociety of the fervants. 

At ten years of age I was fent to 
{chool, or was rather tranfported to a 
{eminary of ignorance, in a northern 
county, where learhing was as fcanty 
as provifions, and the head kept as clear 
of inftruction as the Romiich was of 
food. 

In this place I remained till eighteen 
yetrs of age, part of which I fpent 
with fome degtee of comfort, having 
luckily got intimate with a neighbouring 
tector, by accidentally rendering him a 
trifling fervice. The ecclefialfic was 
fond of hunting, and one morning when 
in purfuit of a hare, having unfortunately 
been thrown from his horfe, I found 
him fprawling on the field, and welt- 


for the effects of fenfibility. 





~~ his blood, from a wound received 
CT. 1788, 


rat 


on his head. His horfe being thorough 
bred, had quitted his mafter and follows 
ed the hounds, and the parfon being 
fenfelefs, there was but one way of res 
moving him, which was by taking him. 
on my back. This I immediately put 
in execution, and with much difficulty 
conveyed him to a public houfe on the 
road, where he foon recovered. 

*The enfuing Sunday the rector re- 
turned me thanks in the prefence of my 
mafler, who I attended to church, and 
made a particular requeft that I fhould 
pafs the enfuing holidays at his houfe. 

My mafter, being the curate, could 
not refufe, though he had my mother’s 
pofitive orders to reftrain me from vifit- 
ing; he therefore confénted, and on the 
following Eafter waited on the reétor. 
. He was a married man, and his wife 
was the very reverfe of my mother. She 
had heard of my fituation, and from the 
inftant I became acquaintéd with hers 
fhewed me every mark of attention; of 
courfe I could not but draw a compari- 
fon prejudicial to the woman to whom I 
owed my life. This excellent couple 
had but one daughter; fhe was about 
fourteen, beautiful and accomplifhed. 
Her father was a fcholar, and under his 
tutelage fhe had imbibed a confiderable 
fhare of learning. My ignorance of tha 
dead languages aftonifhed the rector and 
his daughter—but how much more were 
they afionifhed when the curate affured 
them, he had been enjoined by my mo- 
ther to confine my education to reading 
writing and arithmetic. 

The rector determined I fhould make 
up for the time loft, and he appointed 
his daughter my precéptor ; from her 
received the rudiments of Greek and 
Latin—and while fhe improved my un- 
derftanding, the became miltrefs of my 
heart. 

In youthful breafts paffion grows in- 
fenfibly ; the foul is caught by degrees, 
and love eftablifhes his power over the 
heart, even’ before the mind can aceount — 
Neither I 
nor Lavinia knew we loved till the hour 
of feparation arrived; it was then we 
difcovered mutuality of affetion—the’ 
terrors of hope, and the pains of part 
ing. 

Tht eighteen I was called from fchoel 
to London; and without vanity, fer va- 
nity does not now exifl in my bofom, I 
may aflert that my appearance muft 
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have roufed affection in the bofom of 
any parent that ever felt: but to me the 
heart of my mother was flint. I knelt 
to receive her blefiing, and fhe repelled 
rue with difguft. 1 would have em- 
braced my fifters, but fhe denied me 
that happinefs, and on difcovering that 

1 had received a liberal education, fhe 
burft into the moft violent rage. 

Irritated by fuch conduct, I ventured 
to expoftulate, and was anfwered with a- 
bufe, till roufed by infult, I retorted with 
fpirit, and infilled upon being heard: 
this threw my mother into violent hy- 
ficrics, from which fhe did not perfectly 
recover for fome hours, and I was then 
ordered into her prefence. 

[ approached with fear and trembling 
RA: a couch whereon the lay re- 
clined, when affuming a calmnefs of dil- 
pofition, which her countenance evi- 
dently proved to be hypocrttical, fhe in- 
formed me of the g mths | difagree- 
able truths: that the family fortune was 
her’s:_ fhe poflefled it as heirefs to her 
father, and by fettlement had the fole 
difpofal of it. ‘* Your father,” faid the, 
*¢ was a beggar when I married him, he 
was a beggar when he died; in his life- 
time he was dependent on me, and he 
has left you in the fame fituation—I 
married him for love, but foon defpifed 
him, and your refemb!ance to him has 
entailed upon you my hatred. I will 
not, however, totally abandon you, you 
are young, and } have provided a com- 
miflion for you in the army.’ Here the 
prefented ime with a commifion and a 
hank note of one hundred pounds, with 
which fhe celired me to equip myfelt 
and to join my regimcnt immediately, 
and never more to fee her face. 

I accepted her bounty without reply, 
and that very evening fet off for the 
houle of my worthy friend the rector. 

_ He infilted on my fpending fix months 
abfence, to which I was entitled, at his 
houfe; at the end of which I took 
my leave, and embarked for the Weit 
Indies, my regiment being in Gre- 
nada. 

Judge cf the confli@ that tore my 
heart; I had prevailed on the reftor’s 
daughter to marry me—I left her with 
child! 

After a year’s abfence my regiment 
was ordered to return, but on the voyage 
the tranfport in which I had embarked 
took fire, but having got, however, into 


The Diftratted Hufband. 
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the boat with a few of the officers and 
four feamen, we efcaped the conflagra- 
tion, and were taken up by a Spanith 
thip, having feen our own veffel blow 
up, in which were two hundred perfons, 
who undoubtedly perifhed. 

Our efcape, however, led to a misfor- 
tune worfe than death, for on the third 
day after we experienced the humanity 
of the Spaniards, we unfortunately fell 
in with an Algerine of confiderable 
force, were captured, and brought into 
port. , 

It was my fortune to be carried up 
the country to the houfe of the barbarian 
who commanded the galley, and whe 
having difcovered from the books he 
found in my trunk, that I was a man of 
education, appointed me preceptor to a 
fon on whom he doated, and who was 
then about five years of eag. 

In this fituation I might have enjoyed 
every luxury a voluptuary could with 
for; but my heart panted for liberty, 
and pined with grief: teparated as I 
was from a beloved wife, I loft relith 
for every pleafure, and at laft fell into a 
ftate of melancholy, and decline of con- 
ftitution, that threatened my life. 

The Algerine, perceiving my fituation, 
called me one day, and ordered that I 
fhould recite every particular of my life. 
I obeyed, and on the conclufion of my 
narrative, the Turk exclaimed, ** You 
are at liberty—1 feel for your misfor- 
tunes—return to your country—I will 
provide you with the means.”” He then 
took from his finger a diamord of con- 
fideyabie value. ** This ftone,”’ faid he, 
when rough and unpolifhed was deftitute 


| of Juftre, fo was it with my fon when 


he came under your tutelage, but by at- 
tention and inftru€tion you have illumi- 
nated his mind.” 

The next day the Algerine brought 
me to his town houfe, where he made 
me a confiderable prefent in money, and 
having foon after an opportunity, I went 
to Gibraltar, and from thence to Eng- 
land. 

The infant I landed, I threw mylelf 
into a poft-chaife, and drove off for 
the village where I had left my wife. 
I arrived after a journey of fifty-fix 
hours. On alighting at the houfe, I faw 
my wife afcending the fteps, and a man 
of at leaft feventy years of age ftanding 
at the door. I ran to her embrace—fhe 


farunk from me with horror, and fhricked 
out 
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out my name, “ Unhappy miferable 
wretch,”” faid the, **I am married!” 
At this inftant fhe fainted; the old 
man took her in his arms; I was be- 
numbed with terror; he called her his 
wife; I feized him by the throat, and 
would probably have ftrangled him, had 
not the fervants prevented me. They 
carried me immediately to an inn, where 


foon efter my old friend the rector ap- 
peared. 
From him I learned that 2 coufin, who 


had been long in India, lad returned 
about twelve months crore, mafter of 
abundant wealth; ac which time my 
wife had long confidered herfelf a wi- 
dow, and had lived fecluded from the 
world to attend the fon of which I had 
left her pregnant— That his covfin had, 
within two months of my arrival, per- 
fuaded my wife into a marriage, on 
condition of making the child his heir ; 
and that my fudden appearance had af- 
fected them both fo feverely, that they 
were confined to their beds, my wife in 
a ftate of diftraction. ) 


The Obferver. 
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and fruitlefs enterprizes. They thould 
calculate their forces, and find them e- 
qual to what they propofe, before they 
engage in any attempt of difficulty and 





hazard, left they make matters worfe 
than before, by depriving the caufe the 


l have efpoufed of an honeft and able af- 


ferter. To act otherwife, is to fet up 
animal courage in the room of true and 
reafonable manhood; and to facrifice a 
thing of great. value and importance, 
the life of a virtuous and brave man, to 
a whim of honour, and the enthufiafin 


lofa great heart. 


It cannot be denied, but that in gene- 
ral, this reafoning is pretty juft; and 
that no man ought to rifque his life but 
with a view to promote fome valuable 
end. But, at the fame time, it can by 
no means admit the confequence, that 
we ought not to hazard our fives in the 
defence of injured virtue, or diftrefled 
innocence, or an endangered country, 
unlefs we are certain that the direct good, 
we fhall by that means obtain to the in- 
tereft we are engaged in, fhall be equal 





The cataltrophe was what might be 
expected —my wife’s hufband died within 
a he days, and the coroner having fat 
on his body, it ‘appeared from the ex- 
amination of a furgeon, that he had 
received a violent contufion on his head, 
and the jury brought in their verdict, 
Manflaughter. In confequence of this 
verdict, my father-in-law the rector put 
in bail; I was tried at the enfuing fel- 
fions, convicted, fined a fhilling, and 
difcharged. 

My wife it is true recovered from a 
violent fever, buc with the lofs of her 
fenfes—and I determined on leaving my 
country. This place I chofe for my re- 
fidence 

The manufcript went no farther. 








OBSERVER. 
Number CLXXVIII. 


T is a very common, but indeed a very 
pernicious practice among men of 
fenfe and learning, to condemn every 
great and bold undertaking in a fingle } 
perfon as rafh and imprudent, if he had 
wot fufficient means in his power, or at 
leafl a fair probability of fuccefs. Men, | 
fay they, are rational creatures, who 
onght not to throw away their lives at 


The 


in value to the lives we thus expofe. 
There are other ends a brave man may 
promote, befides thofe he has imme- 
diately in his view, by rifking his life in 
a juft and honourable caufe, which are 
of greater importance to mankind than 
perhaps any one life ever was, or will 
be. The direét good which any man. 
can produce commonly hes in a very 
{mall compafs; but yet his ations may 
indireily produce very diffufive and 
laiting effects. The immediate profit 
of moft men’s actions is confined to their 
own country, or to their cotemporaries; 
whereas the influence of their example 
may extend through the whole world, 

and to lateft pofterity. Regard,therefore, 

is to be had by every wife and good man 

to thefe more remote and generous ends, 

And confequently it ig not fair to accufe 

a brave man of fool-hardinets and teme- 

rity, who in the honcity of his foul ruthes 

into danger, perhaps without any great 

profpect of fuccels, to relieve a beloved 

friend, or attack an unjuft invader of 
his country. 

If we look into antiquity we fhall find 
that the greateft endeavours, both of 
their philofonhers and legiflators, were 
taken to fortify the minds of their dif- 
ciples and people againft death and dan- 
ger; one of the firft principles incufcated 
upon them always was, the worth):Muefs 








a yenture, or expotfe themfelves to vain | 
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of life, when fet in competition with 
virtue and honour; and the bafenefs of 
furyiving a defeat, though even with an 
intention of referving themfelves for fu- 
ture fervice for their country. Such a 
deliberate temper was not allowed to en- 
ter the mind of the brave and gallant 


-man. How thele natjons flourifhed un- 


der this difcipline, I need not inform 
my readers; nor how their youth, ani- 
mated with thefe exalted notions of ho- 
nour, which proved to them an invinci- 
ble armour againft fear, gave fuch proofs 
of virtue of every kind, as have filled all 
fucceeding ages with admiration and 
aftonifhment. 

Indeed, confidering how bafe a prin- 
ciple all fear is, it is hardly poffible to 
conceive how true virtue can confift with 
the fear of death; nor on the other 
hand, how true courage, when provoked, 


can fit calmly down and deliberate on | 


any other way of repelling an injury, 
than by fairly attacking him who com- 
mits it; and if the injury be done to 
many, the more bravery there is fhewn 
in refenting it, is the greater and nob'er 
evidence of virtue. Sacrifices made on 
fuch accounts, even when the event has 
proved unprofperous, have ftill had a 
ufeful and excellent effect, in the im- 
preffions they have on the minds of 
others. 

Generous and great minds are not to 
be meafured by the flandard of common 
men, nor their actions to be brought 
under the fame regulations. The warmth 
of a great and generous heart, glowing 
with refentment for the injuries done to 
its friends or its country, does not well 
agree with that coolneis ef head, and 
watchfulnefs of occafions, which are 
found in men of narrow fouls and {mall 
talents; the one always purfues the di- 
rect means to obtain their end, without 
much confidering their efficacy to do fo, 
while the others are continually looking 
out for. the fafeft and likelieft means of 
doing bufinefs, and feldom difcompoie 
themfelves with inquiring, whether the 
courfe they purfue be the moft honour- 
able or otherwife. The great mind is 
ever bold and enterprizing, the little ge- 
njus diffident and courteous. The ac- 
tions of the one feck the day and the 
high road, thofe of the other affee ob- 
fcurity and private paths. The one, as 
foon as he meets his enemy, is in a rage, 


and flies at him, without regarding whe- 


ther he is able to cope with him or no; 
but the other, if confcious of his own 
inability, accofts him with a fmooth and 
fair face of negotiation, and with great 
dexterity fimites him under the rib. 





A Brikr History of the ENGusx 
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[Continued from Page 298.] 


THE theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fielda 

was opened on the 3oth of April, 
1695, with the eomedy of Love for 
Love, which was acted with uncommon 
fuccefs during the remainder of the fea- 
fon. The new adventurers, however, 
met with an oppofition from a quarter 
they leaft expected. A number of the 
inhabitants of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, find- 
ing themfelves incommoded by the con- 
courle of coaches which the play-houfe 
drew together, had recourfe to the law 





| to remedy the inconveniences they fuf- 
fered. In Trinity Term they moved 
the court of King’s Bench for a prohi- 
bition to reftrain the company from a@- 
ing any longer at the new houfe ; and 
arule being granted, caufe was fhewn 
againft it in the fucceeding term, when 
further time was allwed to each party 
to come before the court more fully pre- 
pared to fupport and invalidate their fe- 
veral fuggelttons. The event of this 
law-fuit can only be conjectured from 
the company’s being permitted to a& 

till their removal to the Hay-market. 
The profperity of the new houfe wag 
of no long endurance, After one or two 
years of fuccefs, the audiences began to 
decline; and it was found that tworri- 
val theatres were more than the town 
was able to fupport. The old houfe 
fuffered all the diftreffes which obftinacy 
and ignorance in a manager, at the head 
of a raw wnexperienced fet of actors, 
could produce. Having little judgment 
to direct him in the condud of a theatre, 
he not only permitted the beft plays to 
be mangled by the moft delpicable per- 
formers, but by the introduction of 
tumblers, buffoons, and other extrava- 
gances, brought the entertainments of 
the ftage to the leweft contempt. He 
perfifted to the laft in the fame mode of 
condué&t which his fon afterwards fol- 
lowed, and by that means had had 4 
greater influence on the prefent public 
enters 
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entertairiments than at -firft fight would 
be thought probable. 

While the rival theatres were con- 
tending againft each other with inve- 
terate malice, an enemy to the very to- 
leration of dramatic entertainments ap- 
peared, who, with confiderable ability, 
and with all the rigid puritanical maxims 
of a fevere fect, attacked the ftage on ac- 
count of its profanenefs and immorality. 
This was the celebrated Jeremy Collier, 
who, in the year 1697, publifhed a book, 
containing a fevere invective againft the 
acting of plays, and the profligacy and 
licentioufnefs of the performers; and 
having fome truth and juftice on his fide, 
the advocates of the theatres found diffi- 
culty to anfwer the charges brought a- 
gainft their favourite amufement. It can- 
not be denied but that many authors; and 
fome in great favour with the public, 
had written in a manner which war- 
ranted the cenfure of every perfon who 
profefied a regard to decency. Mr. 
Collier was oppofed by Congreve, Van- 
burgh, Dryden, Dennis, and others, 
with wit and humour, but without con- 
futing the objections which had been 
ftarted. ‘The public opinion ran fo much 
againft the defenders of the theatres and 
in favour of their enemy, that king Wil- 
liam confidered Mr. Collier’s book as a 
work which entitled the author of it to 
fome lenity in a profecution then carry- 
ing on, in confequence of errors in his 
political conduct ; this controverfy pro- 
duced as much as could be wifhed from 
it, Mr. Cibber obferved, the calling our 
dramatic writers to account, ** had a 
very wholfome effect upon thofe who 
writ after this time; they were now a 
great deal more upon their guard; in- 
decencies were no longer written ; and, 
by degrees, the fair fex came again 
to fill the boxes on the firft night of a 
new comedy, without fear or cenfure.’’ 

To forward the ftage’s reformation, 
profecutions were commenced againft 
fome of the performers fo: repeating 

rofane and indecent words, several were 

ound guilty; Betterton and Mrs. Brace- 

girdle were actually fined ; thefe feve- 
rities were not thrown away. From 
this period may be dated the introduc- 
tion of that more refined tafte, which 
has done fo much credit tosthe Engllfh 
theatre. 

The managers, acting under the unit- 
¢d patents, hal hitherto made ufe of 





both the theatres in Dorfet-garden and . 


Drury-lane; but about this time the 
former of thefe houfes was deferted, 
Che company which had been left by 
Betterton and bis party, after ftruggling 
with unequal force againft the excellent 
performers, who had lifted under the 
banner of that re{yeétable veteran, be- 
gan now to remove the prejudices which 
had been entertained againft them, or 
to claim their fhare of applaufe. Many 
of them were much improved; they had 
the advantage of youth; and having 
had the opporqunity of exhibiting them= 
felves in new characters, where compae 
rifons to their difadvantage could not be 
made, the public began to view them in 
a more favourable lig)it. In the mean 
time Betterton, and fome of his aflo- 
ciates, were daily lofing ground through 
old age. Their fyftem of management, 
which had been haftily fettled, deprived 


their principal friend of that authority, ° 


which is neceflary for the perfon wha 
undertakes to govern any body of peo- 
ple, and efpecially thofe who belong to 
a theatre. The houfe itlif was too 
fmall, and poorly fitted up, very infuf- 
ficient for the purpofes of profit or 
fplendor ; and thefe confiderations in- 
duced fir John Vanbrugh to pgocure fube 
fcriptions for erecting a new and mage 
nificent theatre in the Haymarket, cal- 
culated to do honour to the architeé& 
and the nation, and at the fame time to 
produce wealth to the proprietors, and 
liberal falaries to the performeas. 


(To be continued.) 





The THEATRE. 
Number CCXV. 


A Revolution has taken place in the 
management of Drury-lane, by 
which ‘Tom King has abdicated the 
office of vice-manager, but, what is 
more material to the lovers of the dfa- 
ma, has alfo, from the fufferings of his 
pride, given way, in our opinion, to the 
influence of folly, by refigning his en- 
gagement of a player. Mr.-King, in 
an addrefs to the public, fays he had not 
fufficient powers, and accufes the pro- 
prietors of parfimony. Meiirs. Linley 
and Kemble are announced as fucce{lors 
to Mr. King; and the language of the 
Green-room is, that a flrict ditciptine is 
determined 
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determined on, a meafure which has 
been long wanting, and whieh only can 
fapport the ftage with refpectability, 
provided it be attended by munificence. 

The regulation of detaining all money 
paid at the door, has been found of good 
effect to the audience. It completelyy 
excludes temporary loungers, who kept 
up a continual noife by peeping into the 
boxes for the purpofe of thewing their 
own perfons, and having gained their 
end drew their money and retired. ‘The 
regulation refpecting free admiffions is 
not, however, as generally approved, as 
it leads the actors into unneceffary ex- 
pence, the rule being to charge for the 
bone ticket, if fent in on a-full night. 
A letter fram Ryder to a brother actor, 
which relates to this :~gulation, is en- 
titled to record; he writes, 


** Dear Sir, 


*¢ T fhall thank you for a couple of 
your dones for to-night; in return, you 
may command all my dones till the re- 
furrection of all fieth.” 


Mife Wallace, the ward of lady 
Loughborough, of whom fo much has 
been faid, and from whom fo much is 
expected, will probably make her ap- 
pearance this feafon at Covent Garden. 
She is at prefent in France, where her 
father is gone for the purpofe of efcort- 
ing her to England. 

The public are certainly to hare a co- 
medy from O’Keeffe, and another from 
Mrs. Inchbald’s prolific brain ; of courfe 
they may anticipate an Attic feaft. 

Mrs. Billington has come forward: in 
opera, with her ufual applaufe, her ufual! 
attraction, and, if poffible, an increafe 
of vocat powers. This lady was engaged, 
for the laft faummer, with the Dublin 
manager; a bufinels, however, of a 
private, though not hymenial nature, 
rendered the breach of her article of 
little confequence; fo the manager ex- 
acted the penalty of the bond, and five 
hundred pound were paid by /omebody 
—no matter whom, for thereby hangs 
atale. The proprietv of this tranfaction 

svarioufly fpoken of. It is afked, was 

manly, generous, or grateful, for an 
amorcus fuiter to yecome a mercenary 
one—‘or an old Fe to change the 
fweet iolicitudes and tender breathings 
of @ profciied adorer, into the rigid de- 


The Theatre. 


mands of an inexorable crediter—tg 
convert dillet-doux into writs —declara- 
tions ot love, into declarations of law~ 
Cupid into an attorney, and the Joves 
into a bum-bailiff and his followers ? 

Mrs. Goodall, from Bath, has come 
forward at Drury-lane, in Rofalind; 
Palmer, for the firft time, in Touch- 
ftone. The lady has a good perfon, and 
is in manner fpirited and original: but 
Palmer never appeared to greater difad- 
vantage than in playing the fool. — 
. The heavy tragedy of the Revenge 
has been revived at Covent Garden: 
Ryder the Zanga. His performance 
was throughout interefling; he often 
rofe into an enthufiafin of paffion, and 
in thofe parts where the Moor fpeaks 
with farcaftic vindictiveneis, by far ex- 
ceeded any “gob we have feen. 
The critics of the day feem to coulider 
fixe as necefflary to the performance of a 
great character; in Zanga, however, 
Ryder, though not great in body, 
finely portrayed greatne/s of foul; and 
the audience bore teftimony to the im- 
preffion he made on their feelings by 
repeated plaudits. Farren conceived 
the paflions of Don Alonzo, with 
juftice; but Farren depends fo much 
upon the index of his countenance, that 
in giving expreffion to his features he! 
diftorts them, and ** makes meft dam- 
nable faces.” In the poffeffion of Mac- 
ready the unfortunate Don Carlos was 
indeed cruelly murdered ; the mild 
paffions of the amiable Spaniard were 
given with rant and monotony, falfe 
emphafis, and falfe pronunciation. Mac 
ready feems totally deftitute of ear, he 
fhould therefore labour exceedingly to 
acquire a knowledge of language; at 
prefent it is chaunting in the vulgar 
tongae. Let not old Alvarez be for- 
gotien ; he never appeared without raif- 
ing a fmile—but Gardner, his reprefent- 
ative, though a fine figure for the pa- 
rade, or a dumb favage in a patomime, 
is indeed a horrid mouther of tragedy— 
yet the fins of Alvarez are forgiven. 
Leonora appears; look in her face, or 
rather the face of mifs Brunton, and you 
forgive them all; better acting, or a fi- 
gure more expreffive of delicacy, inno- 
cence and love, has feldom appeared in 
a theatre. * 

One remark more. Tom Thumb 
fhould never follow a tragedy ; the bur- 
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lefque fimilitude between, *¢ O Leonora, 
Leonora, O!” and, ** O Huncamunca, 
Huncamunca, O!” was too ftrong not 
to have effect: and little Quick getting 
aftride one of the fallen courtiers, re- 
vived the fituation of Zanga, when.he 
exclaims, *‘ I tread on haughty Spain, 
and all her kings.” 

Mifs Reynolds, niece to Mrs.Kennedy, 
has performed Arbaces in Artaxerxes. 


This young lady’s voice is fweet and 


Impreffive, and on her fecond appear- 
ance’ was found of confiderable extent, 
and variety of tones. At firft the was 
much oppreffed with fear, of courfe not 
equal to difplay her vocal powers, which, 
in our opinion, are truly refpectable. 

Of Kerele’s Macbeth much has been 
faid—by far too much; he has not only 
been placed upon Garrick’s pedeftal, but 
elevated above it. In truth, his per- 
formance is refpectable, but nothing 
more; and in fome inftances lefs. 

The illnefs of mifs Farren has given 
Mrs. Goodall an oppertunity of appear- 
ing in Charlotte Rufport, and Emely in 
the Heirefs, in both of which fhe evinced 
judgment, modefty, and fenfibility. Ban- 
nifter has refumed his original character 
of Robin Hood, and with his original 
appearance; this opera will probably 
have fuccefs this feafon equal to what it 
has heretofore experienced: im charac- 
ter and mufic its variety is charming, 
Inkle and Yariko has been tranfplanted 
with additional to Covent Garden, and 
was received with approbation. 





The Doctor and APOTHECARY. 


A mufical farce bearing this title has 
been reprefented at Drury-lane. It is a 
tranflation from the German by Cobbe, 
the mufic by Ditten and Storace, and 
the fcenes by Greenwood. 

As this piece has not the leaft claim 
to fable, probabily, humour or wit, it is 
much to be regretted that the tranflator, 
compofers, and the painter fhould have 
thrown away their time upon fuch ftuff. 
The mufic is in a new ftyle, and pleafing, 
though not familiar to an Englifh ear, 
and the airs want variety. The per- 


formers did every poffible juftice, and 
the audience received the fongs with 
wncommen approbation. 





The Sentimentalift. 


‘tions of mafters in almoft eve 












45t 
Th SENTIMENTALIST, 
SAPPHO is the only child of Clemens, 


who is a widower; a paffionate fond- 
nefs for his daughter, tempered with a 
very fmall fthare of obfervation, or 
knowledge of the world, determined 
Clemens to an attempt (which has fel- 
dom been found to fucceed) of render- 
ing Sappho a miracle of accomplifh- 
ments, by putting her under ehe initruc- 
art and 
fcience at one time. His houfe became 
an academy of muficians, dancing ma- 
fters, language mafters, drawing mafters, 
geographers, hiftorians, and a variety of 
inferior artifls, male and female. All 
thefe ftudies appeared the more defirable 
to Clemens from his own ignorance of 
them, having devoved his life to bufinefs 
of a very different nature. Sappho made 
juft as much progrefs in each, as is ufual 
with young ladies fo attended; fhe could 
do a little of moft of them, and talk of 
all: fhe could play a concerto by heart, 
which her mafter had taught note by 
note, with the precife repetition of a 
barrel-organ. she had ftuck the room 
round with het drawings, which Cle- 
mens praifed to the fkies, and which 
Sappho affured him, had been only 
touched up a little by her mafter. She 
could tell the capital of every country, 
when he queftioned her out of the news- 
paper, and. would point out the very 
fpot upon the terreftrial globe, where 
Paris, Madrid, Naples, and Conftanti- 
nople actually were to be found. She 
had as much French as puzzled Cle- 
mens, and would have {erved her to have 
bought blond-lace and Paris netting ata 
French milliner’s; nay, fhe had gone fo 
far as to pen a letter in that language to 
a young lady of her acquaintance, 
which her matter, who flood over her 
while fhe wrote it, declared to be little 
inferior to Madame Sevigné’s. In hif- 
tory, both ancient and modern, her pro- 
grefs was proportionable, for the could 
run through the twelve Ceefars in a 
breath, and reckon up all the kings from 
the conqueft, upon her fingers, to the 
prefent time, without putting one out of , 
his place; this appeared a prodigy, to 
Clemens, and in the warmth ot.-his 
heart, fairly told her the was one.of the 
world’s wonders; Sappho aptly {eq him 
right in this miftake, by afluring him 
there 
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there were but feven wonders in the 
world, all of which fhe repeated to him, 
and only left him more convinced that 
fhe was the eighth. 

There was a gentleman about fifty 
years of age, a friend of Clemens, who 
came frequently to his houfe, and being 
a man of talents and leifure, was fo kind 
asto take great pains in directing and 
bringing Sappho forward in her ftudies: 


‘this highly pleafed Clemens, and the 
of Mu 


vifits fidorus were always joyfully 
welcomed by him, and Sappho herfelf: 
Mufidorus declared himfelf overpaid by 
the delight it gave him to contemplate 
the opening talents of fo promifing a 
young lady: and as Sapphe was now of 
years to eftablifh her pretenfion to tafte 
and fentiment, Mufidorus made fuch a 
feletion of authors for her_reading, as 
were heft calculated to accomplifh her 
in thefe particulars. In fettling this im- 
portant choice, he was careful to put 
none but writers of delicacy into her 
hands ; interefting and affecting tales or 
novels were the books he chiefly recom- 
mended, ; which, by exhibiting the fair- 
eft patterns of female purity, (fuffering 
diftrefs, and even death itfelf, from the 
attacks of licentious paffion iu the grofler 
fex) might infpire her-fympathetic heart 
with pity, and guard it from feduction 
by difplaying profligacy in its moft odi- 
ous colours. 

Sappho's propenfity to thefe ftudies 
fully anfwered the intentions of her 
kind director, and fhe became more and 
more attached to works of fentiment 
and pathos. Mufidorus’s next care was 
to form her ftyle, and with this view he 
took himfelf the trouble of carrying on 
a kind of probationary correfpondence 
with her ; this happy expedient fucceed- 
ed beyond expectation, for as two peo- 
ple, who faw each other every day, 
could. have very little matter to write 
upon, there was fo much the more ex- 
ercife for invention, and fuch was the 
copioufnefs and fluency of expreffion, 
which fhe became miftrefs of by this 
ingenious practice, that fhe could fill 
four fides of letter paper with what 
other pcople exprefs upon the back of a 
card. Clemens once, in the exultation 
of his heart, produced a bundle of thefe 
manufcripts to a friend, which he con- 
feffed he did not clearly underftand, but 
believed them ro be the moft elegant 
things in the language ; they were care- 
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fully folded and labelled at the back fi’ 


Sappho’s own hand, as follows : ** Mu. 
fidorus to Sappho of the roth of June ;” 
underneath the had wrote with a pencil 
thefe words: 


Pi&urefque ! 
Elegant ! 
Happy allufion to the fun! 
King David not to be compared to Mus 
Jfidorus. % 


Here follows the note. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





Obfervations on Hedge Planting in 
York/bire. By Mr. Marsuaut, 


THE boldeft idea I have met with in 
hedge planting, is that of burying 
the plants, by covering up their heads 
an inch or two deep with mould; and 
this not as an experiment, but in the 
practice of a common labourer. 

The method of planting in this cafe 
is the common ons of fetting the plants 
behind the cape fod, or firft turned {pit: 
but inftead of leaving the heads two or 
three inches above the ground, the plants 
are fhortened end the heads placed about 
an inch below the furface. : 

Obferving a work of this kind prefently 
after it was executed, I waited with im= 
patience to fee the event. In due fea- 
fon the plants made their appearance; 
not in a number of irregular fpreading 
fhoots, as from an expofed head, but 
rifing as from feed, in one or perhaps 
two or three ftraight upright fhoots of 
peculiar ftrength and beauty. 

They did not, however, rife together) 
fome of them remaining in the ground 
feveral weeks after the ‘earlieft madé 
their appearance. ‘The. covering of the 
mould, therefore, ought perhaps to be 
as fine and laid on as light as may be to 
prevent obftructions to the tender fhoote 
in rifiwg. 

The advantages of burying quick 6 
peats to bé the valuable one of giving thé 
young hedge an upright tendency, and 
thereby preventing the ftrength of the 


roots from being expended on ufelefs . 


fide fhoots. Plants thus raifed take the 
growth, and probably the habits of 
feedling plagts. The roots in this café 
may be confidered as aftificial feedsj 
furnifhed with a peculiar ftrength of ve- 


getation. 
THOUGHTS 
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THOUGHTS on FEMALE 
‘PROSTITUTION. 


jt were a crime agdinft the tendereft 
yearnings of the heart to infult the 
unfortunate. 

Mercy is eager to alleviate the pangs 
of the fufferer, never to fharpen or ex- 
cite them. 

It is the ardent with of humanity to 
refcue the wanton and the worthlefs 
from their own reflections. 

Nature is always adequate to the re- 
drefs of her own injuries. 

Would you fee the completion of 
mifery ?}— 

Contemplate the fhivering female, 
who has buried in the fouleft proftitution 
her character, her friends, her hopes, as 
in one grave, and cannot from the whole 
world procure either food, or raiment, 
or pity! 

All thefe by fome caprice of fortune, 


Direétions for chufing Mulberry Trees. 
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Direéions Ver chufing Mulberry Trees 
proper for feeding Silk-Worms. 


By ibe celebrated Du UHacoe. 


[X the choice of young trees, thofe 

fhould be rejected that have rough 
bark. Thofe with a white fmooth bark 
are the belt, for they generally fhoot out 
theit leaves more early in the fpring, 
Weeds fhould be prevented from grow- 
ing near their roots, which fhould be 
manured in f{pring- Trees are in the 
greateft perfection when they are three 
years old, for at that age their leaves are 
moft tender. If the trees are ftripped 
of their leaves too much in fpring, they 
feel it afterwards. All decayed branches 
fhould be cut off, and round fhoots graft- 
ed in their place. The mud of ditches 
is a good manure. Much depends on 
pruning properly and in good time; for 
that occafions their fhooting out their 
leaves early and in greater plenty. The 


or viciffitude of things, may even yet | branches fhould be thinned efpecially to- 


fall to her lot; but who, or what on! wards the centre. 


The trees fhould be 


earth can refcug her from the fcourge of | pruned in January, leaving four fhoots 


her own mind. 


en each branch. Shoots that bend to 


Yet how many are there to be found | the trunk, or are forked, fhould be cut 


thus deplorable and forlorn, who were 
once as lovely, as innocent, and every 
way as worthy as any of all the charm- 
ing fex, on whofe fmiles hang the hap- 
pinefs of thoufands, whofe eyes may at 
this moment fparkle with pleafure, and 
whofe hearts may flutter with the hea- 
venly fenfation of confcious purity. 

Ye daughters of virtue and hope, 
while dandled in the lap of fortune, and 
bafking in the fun-beams of gaiety and 
contentment, cherifh the tear of pity for 
your fallen fifters. Who knows but 
moft of them have been ig your fitua- 
tion?—Then may not your deftiny be 
controuled by the fame power which has 
thus difpofed of theirs. 

Nothing furely can mortify man more 
than a ferious atrention to their fuffer- 
ings, with whom he is often fo com- 
pletely happy. 

Why do not ftatefmen, or the rich 
and great, who figh and languifh, and 
often ftruggle hard through fcenes of in- 
famy and profligacy for honout and im- 
mortality, ereét a monument to their 
own humanity, by finking a little of 
their fuperfiuous wealth in providing an 
afylum for thefe deftitute objects. 

Surely minifters of ftate could not do 
a more grateful fervice to the public. 


Ocr, 1788. 











off. Thofe branches only fhould be left 
that grow outward. The trees fhould 
be prevented growing too high. The 
loppings fhould be gathered and burnt. 
With the afhes a ley thould be » in 
which the cocouns that are fa ould 
be wafhed. When the trees old; , 
care fhould be taken to renew them b 
grafting, or by taking lively branches fo 
as to take frefh roots. ‘The feeds of the 
beft trees fhould be mixed with the afhes 
of the burnt branchess and both wathed 
in waters The good feed will fink to 
the bottom, and may be fown with mil- 
let, which will thelter the young plants, 
and thefe will fhoot out with vigour in 
fpring. The tops fhould be cut off the 
firft year in order to make the branches 
fpread. 

The habitations for the worms fhould 
be on a dry rifing ground, near a rivu- 
let; for it is neceflary to wafh the eggs 
often. The place fhould be retired, free 
from noife and noifome {mells. Frights 
make great impreflion on the young 
worms, as do the barking of dogs and 
crowing of cocks. Frefh air mufl be at 
times admitted. Rats are great enemics 
to them. Cats fhould be admitted to 
deftroy thefe rats. 

It is faid that plantations of white 
mulberrics are made in the following 
3N Lanner, 
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manner, in the rich valley of Valencia 
in Spain. ‘The trees are produced from 
feed obtained by rubbing a rope of ef- 
parcetto over a heap of ripe mulberries, 
and then burying the rope two inches 
deep under ground. As the young 
plants come OR they are drawn and 
tranfplanted. The trees which are of 
the whité kind, are afterwards fet out in 
rows, and are pruned every fecond year. 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 
SIR, 


If you think the following Expofition of 
the Englifh Alphabet, or the reafon 
of their original formation, worthy 
of a place in your ifvaluable Repofi- 
tory, you will greatly oblige your 
conitant admirer 

Joun Cairns. 


1X the following remarks I fhall take 
no notice, or make any inquiry who 
were the firft inventors of letters, (par- 
ticularly of the Englith alphabet) or how 
long it is fince they came into prattice. 
My prefent defign is to fhow their origi- 
nal, whoever were their inventors. I fhall 
take the letters in their order, in their ca- 
pital form, in the manner following. 


A 
Sewticin of this letter may be eafily 
accou for, both from its fhape and 
found. ‘The founding or pronouncing 
of this letter transforms the organs of 
fpeech inte its very mould, viz. the 
mouth connected with the windpipe. It 
is pronounced by pufhing out the breath 
through the throat, the tongue lying ftill 
in the hollow of the under jaw. The 
mouth, in this pofition, nearly refemb!es 






its fhape or figure. The head of the! 


letter terminating near to a point, like 
the nofel of a pair of bellows; the foot 
of the letter forming the fhape nearly of 
ahuman mouth. ‘bhe right line croff- 
ing if in the middle, probably may re- 
fer to the double.row of teeth that lies 
iui a tranverfe direction to the jaws. 
The origin of this letter may alfo be 
cerived from its different founds. By 
the beft of grammarians, it is allowed to 
have three diftin€t founds, viz. the flen- 
der, the open, and the broad; which 
founds fe-m to be implied in its form, 
which is compofed of three lines joined 
m an angular polition: the luc towards 





the left being fmaller than the reft, very 
aptly points oyt its flender found; that 
towards the right hand, being of a groffer 
texture, alludes to its open found; and 
the fpace between the two lines proba- 
bly relates to the broad found. To thefe 
three founds fome grammarians add other 
two, viz. the fhort and long founds: but 
thefe appear only to be derivatives, and 
not primitive founds. The fhort found 


has 3-near affinity to the open, and the , 


long found to the flender. Thefe tive 
founds, however, are hieroglyphically 
delineated on the very face of the letter. 
The tranfverfe. line cutting the two ob- 
lique lines in the middle, divides the figure 
into five members; yet all coinciding in 
one, as characteriftic of the letter A. 
However, fo many diftinct founds 
the learned may afcribe to this letter, yet 
it would appear, that there is only one 
primitive and underived found, viz. the 
broad found, the reft being only ori- 
ginated from it. This we may learn 
from the conftruction of the figure ; the 
open fpace contained between the two 
oblique lines, reprefents the broad found 
(as noted above) and the faid tranfverte 
line is that which unites the flender and 
open found to the broad one. As this 
line ftands in a common relation to the 
other twe; fo is the broad found the 
ROOT from whence the reft are origi- 
nated. Befides, what other reafon can 
be affigned for the broad found of A to 
he fill retained among the North Bri- 
tons; and it was, moft likely, the only 
dialect among the firft inhabitants of this 
ifland, after the invention of letters ; and 
the derivative founds are only but the 
improvements of literature. 





B 

The origin of this letter, like the for- 
mer A, may be accounted for from its 
formation: for found it is owned to have 
none; it being a mute or a confonant. 
But neverthelefs it can be pronounced 
by clofing the lips, and forcing them 
open with a ftrong breaths naming the 
vowel E in the pronunciation. The 
two circular arches annexed to the right 
of the ere&(or fometimes inclined) line, 
very aptly points out the two E’s that is 


commonly annexed to the confonant B, , 


to make it vocable. Thefe two arches 
fomewhat refemble the giobous orifice 
of an eye; the two E’s are annexed on 
account of the flrong refpiration it re- 
quires 
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quires to pronounce this letter. The 
right line joining the two faid globous 
arches on the left, probably alludes to 
the form or fite the lips are in antecedent 
to its pronunciation ; and it is very pro- 
bable, that it is from this phyfiognomy 
that the fhape of this letter is fymphoni- 
oufly drawn on the human face; the 
{pace or open between the two arches, 
near the point where they mect, repre- 
fents the pofition of the nofe. Hence, 
from the above defcription, the original 
fituation of this letter had ftood thus & ; 
cuftom has only tranfpofed it to its pre- 
fent form, viz. B. 


_————————_—_—_— 


*. 
This letter C, like the preceding, de- 


rives its etymology from its name, viz. 
sz££. This letter is pronounced with the 
jaws locked, or thut, with the point of 
the tongue prefled againit the teeth; 
which double of teeth meeting in a cort- 
tact, forms the circular arch of the let- 
ter; the tongue in the meantime of pro- 
nouncing it by an elaftic {fpring, forms 
itfelf into the fhape of an S, after the tip 
of it has been preiled againft the internal 
parts of the teeth, it is drawn back to 
the roof of the under jaw, in a curve 
pofition, the teeth alfo opening a little | 
after exprefling the name of the letter. 

It is moft likely this is the reafon why 
the learned give the name of this letter 
with an S prefixed to one or two E’s, 
thus (SEE), the letter Shaving reference 
to the ferpentine pofition of the tongue, 
at the time of pronunciation. 

It would be foreign to the fubject to 
enter minutely into the founds of this 
jetter, as it is agreed by all to have two 
founds, viz. the hard and foft ; for which 
caufe fome have thought it unneceflary 
to retain it in the alphabet, as S and K, 
might be fubftituted in its place; but it 
is better to let it have its own place to 
account for its origin, and etymology of 
words. 


4 


D 

This letter is formed by an entire 
ftoppage of the breath, by putting the 
tongue to the root of the mouth, pufhing 
its under fide near the tip of it, clofe to 
the fide of the upper jaw; thus it is con- 
ftituted by the rufhing out of the con- 
fined breath, on loofening the tongue 
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E, fearcely perceivable is formed. For 
this reafon it is ranked among the mute 
confonants, and has no found of its own, 
unlefs connected with the vowel E. It is 
for this reafon, probably, that it is made 
the initial letter of the word DEATH, or 
DEAD; which is underftood to fignify 
the extinction of life, or refpiration. 








E 


The formation of the yowel E is no- 
thing elfe but a derivative from the vowel 
A. This appears manifeft from the 
conjunction of thefe two letters (thus AZ) 
into the form of a diphthong. The letter 
is formed by a lefler opening of the 
mouth than A; the tongue al‘e refting 
on the under jaw, the tip of it being 
gently preffed againft the teeth. This 
letter, like that of B, may be conceived 
to have been anciently formed in an ho- 
rizontal pofition, thus m1. What gives 
fome probability for this hypothefis is, 
its ftill retaining a declined fite, when 
compounded with the letter A. This 
being granted, it will be eafy to account 
for its oggin from its different founds, 
which it is generally allowed to have, 
two, the fhort and the long. Thefe two 
founds cannot be better delineated than 
by the two open fpaces, made by, means 
of the lines cutting the letter the 
middle. What further confirms the 
truth of this obfervation, you will ob- 
ferve (when the letter is placed in ite 
erect pofition) that the upper fpace is 
generally lefs than the {pace below; the 
leaft {pace points out the fhort, the 
greater {pace the long found. Befides 
the fhort and long found of this letter, 
there are fume affign other two, viz. the 
acute and grave founds, which feem only 
to be derived from the other two, and 
may be faid to terminate the limits of 
the letter, which is aptly enough ex- 
prefied by the two lines drawn parallel 
to each other, at the head and foot of 
the letter fo delineated. 





F 


This letter formed by a gentle clofe 
of the lips, the upper one hanging a lit- 
tle over; the upper row of teeth in the 
mean time gently prefling the under lip, 
and pufhing the breath forcibly through 
the compreffed fituation of the lips. 





from the roof of the mouth, the letter 


This letter appears from its very thape, 
3Na2 to 
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to be nothing but‘a contra¢tion of the-| where the found it impoffible to form 3 
vowel E.; and therefore, for this reafon, | female connection, and came to Lon- 


is reckoned by fome a femivowel: thus 


in the pronunciation of the letter there | 


is, as it were, founded the fhort foynd 
of E (which was fuppofed to be decy- 
phered by the leffer or upper fpace), de- 
reffed in its middle volubition. ‘Ivhere 
is an entire ftop put to the found of E; 
for which reafon the longer fpace, or 
long found of E is omitted, and the li- 
mits of its found is included in the up- 
per fpace, or @ort fourd. The learned 
very judicioufly prefix the vowel E be- 
fore this letter, when they would ex- 
prefs its name, thus, EF, or EFF, to in- 
timate, that without the help of the 
vowel E it would for ever remain a mute 
confonai:?. 


(To be continued.) 





Sketch of the Life of the late Dowager 
Counte J of L—N ES—H. 


* § HE incidents of this lady’s life are 
neither flriking nor unufual, but 

they hold out a moral claiming the at- 

tention of parents and of wives*- 

Of parents, by illuftrating the impro- 
priety of forcing their children to marry 
againft their inclinations—and of wives, 
by fhewing that when a woman once de- 
viates from the dictates of virtue, unlefs 
fome happy accident fnatches her from 
@ic wars of remptation, her foul will de- 
generate from its noble nature, and re- 
duce her to a ftate of pitilefs infamy and 
diitrefs ! ) 

Lady LL. was daughter to the earl of 
B-!v-d-re, whofe countefs was deteMed 
man intrigue with her hufbaid’s bro- 
ther; on which the injured lord brought 
an action, and recovered twenty thou- 
fand pounds damages; and his infamous 
relative, refufing to quit the kingdom, 
was thrown Into gaol; where, during 
many years confinement, he lived to fee 
his own fons reduced to poverty, and at 
faft died, hated and defpiled by all who 
knew his ftory. The object of his luft and 
treachery had hopes of a divorce, but 
her injured hufband refolved not toeman- 
tipate her from connubial controul, !-e 
confined her to a country feat, a confi- 
cerable diflance from the capital, where 
fhe lived a reclufe, without the comforts 
of fociety, for twenty-one years, when 


met huSand dying, fhe Icft Ireland, 


| don, where fhe finifhed her days a few 
years ago in obfcurity. : 

Her daughter, who is the fubjeét of 
this biographical fketch, was married at 
a very early age to lord N—t—n, af- 
terwards created earl of L—{b gh; 
but to whofe addrefies fhe had always 
expreffed the ftrongeft averfion. Indeed 
it muft be acknowledged that his lord- 
fhip pofleffed neither perfonal charms, 
nor mental accomplifhments, to touch 
the fenfibility ef a young girl of fathion. 
His face was remarkably plain, and feam- 
ed with the fimall pox, and his conver- 
fation rather homely; but he was en- 
dowed with tendernefs, a {weet pliability 
of temper, and general philanthropy. 

His Jady was in figure fmall, but eles 
gantly made}; her face pretty, her fkin 
fair, her complexion delicate, and her 
eyes fafcinating. Her appearance, tho’ 
delicate, indicated a warmth of difpoli- 
tion, which, by the colouring of affecta- 
tion, raifed defire in the beholder; and 
her- drefs and converfation tended to 
heighten the flame. In wit fhe was not 
brilliant; but archnefs and fentiment 
were blended together, and operated by 
their union with irrefiftible influence on 
the heart. 

For feveral years after marriage the 
conduc} of this lady, though cenfurable 
on account of an apparent tendency to 
levity, efcaped every fufpicion of incon- 
tinence. She had born feveral beauti- 
ful children to her lord, and thefe do- 
meftic pledges of love were itrong proofs 
in argument againft every fuggeition of 
fcandal. 

At laft, however, fhe gave juft caufe 
for rumour to fpeak to her difadvantage, 
and it was generally believed that fhe 
had forfeited her honour, before her lord 
had imbibed the flighteft idea of her 
difloyalty. The publicity of her amours 
became too notorious to be overlooked, 
even by a hufband, whofe fondnefs had 
rendered him almoft blind to her errors. 
Col. G » a young man whofe family, 
from indigence. and a menial fituations 
had fudden!y fprung into wealth and 
notice, was her conftant companion. 
With the attention of an Italian cicefbeo, 
he attended her every where. If fhe 
took the air in a carriage, he rode like 
a champion by her fide; he was con- 











fantly her prote¢tor in public, and made 
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one in every private party; in fhhort, 
wherever fhe went there he appeared, 
till at laft he was found in a place facred 
to all mankind, except her lord. 
During the firft ftorm of paffion, a 
feparation was concluded on; but no 
fooner had rage fubfided, than lord L’s 


affection reaflumed its full influence in | 


his bofom ; and though it was impoffible 
he fhould forget, yet he forgave the 
tran{greffions of his wite. But he for- 
gave to receive frefh infults—and with 
a bleeding heart was forced at laft, bp 
the impulfe of honour and juftice, to re- 
pudiate his meritricious—his ungrateful 
confort. 

In this conflict between affliction and 
affection, his lordfhip evinced the moft 
generous nature. His lady’s allowance 
fora feparate maintainance was made 
ample as his fortune could afford, and 
fhe fet out for London, to enjoy in that 
mart of shes Sa thofe fcenes of diffipa- 
tion, which her now vitiated heart had 
leng panted after. 

Her expences in this metropolis hav- 
ing exceeded her revenue, it became ne- 
ceflary to borrow, and fhe applied to a 
Jew money-broker to procure her a fup- 
ply for her neceffities. The Hfraelite, 
though a married man, was ftruck with 
her beauty ; he advanced monev for her 
immediate occafions, and the premium 
ftipulated, was a furrender of her perfon 
td the gratification of his fenfual ap- 

etites. 

This amour produced a connection 
which the Jew wifhed to render perma- 
nent. He had for fome time ftudied the 
chichane of the law, and as the lady’s 
hufband was living, flattered “himfelf 
that a plea of coverture would fecure her 
from any action brought for recovery of 
fuch debts as fhe had contracted. 

In confequence of this, under the ad- 
vice of her honeft preceptor, this deluded 
lady took up goods upon credit from fe- 
veral tradefmen, by one of whom fhe 
was arrefted, and on the point in iffue 
coming to trial, the court of King’s- 
bench directed a verdict againft her, de- 
claring that no wife was entitled to the 
protection of coverture, who lived no- 
torioufly feparate from her hufband, and 
received an allowance for her main- 
tainance. 

Soon after this decifion fhe made a trip 
to Italy with her Jewith paramour. At 
Rome he renounced Judaifm and em- 
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braced the Roman catholic religion, and 
her lord having died previous to her 
leaving England, the married the profe- 
lyte, whofe wife being at that time at 
Geneva, in purfuit of her fpoufe, and 
hearing of his converfion and marriage, 
applied to the fynagogue and obtained a 
divorce. 

While in Italy lady L. fettled a mar- 
riage between a daughter fhe had brought 
with her, ard an Italian prince. At the 
beginning of September laft fhe return- 
ed to England, forely afflicted in health, 
and died at the Royal Hotel, Pall-mall, 
foon after her arrival. ' 





ORIGINAL LETTERS 
OF 
Mr. LAWRENCE STERNE, 


(Continued from p. 417.) 
To 





Monday morning. 


f 5 HE ftory, my dear friend, which 

you heard related, with fuch an air 
of authority, is like many other true 
ftories, abfolutely falfe. Mr. Hume and 
I never had a difpute—I mean a ferious, 
angry, or petulant difpute, in our lives; 
indeed ] fhould be moft exceedingly fur- 
prized to hear that David ever had an 
unpleafant contention with any man ;— 
and if I fhould be made to believe that 
fuch an event had happened, nothing 
would perfuade me that his opponent 
was not in the wrong: for, in my life, 
did I never meet with a being of a more 
placid and gentle nature; and it is this 
amiable turn of his character, that has 
om more confequence and force to his 
cepticifm, than all the arguments of his 
fophiftry.—You may depend on this as 
a truth, 

We had, I remember well, a little 
pleafant fparring at lord Hertford’s ta- 
ble at Paris; but there was nothing in 
ic that did not bear the marks of good- 
will and urbanity on both fides. I had 
preached that very day at the ambafla- 
dor’s chapel, and David was difpofed to 
make a little merry with the par/on; 
and in return, the parfon was equally 
difpofed to make a little mirth with the 
infidel; we laughed at one another, and 
the company laughed with us ane 

and, 
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and, whatever your informer might pre- ] 


tend, he certainly was not onc of the 
company. 

As for his other hiftory, that I preach- 
ed an offenfive fermon at the ambaffa- 
dor’s chapel—it is equally founded in 
truth; for lord Hertford did me the ho- 
nour to thank me for it again and again. 
The text, I will own, was an unlucky 
one, and? that was all your informer 
could have heard to have juftified his 
report.—If he fell afleep immediately 
after I repeated it—I will forgive him. 

The fact was as follows: 

Lord Hertford had juft taken and fur- 
nifhed a magnificent hotel; and as every 
thing, and any thing gives the fafhion 
of the moment at Paris, it had been the 
fafhion for every one to go to fee the 
Englifh ambaflador’s new hotel. It oc- 
cupied the curiofity, formed the amufe- 
ment, and gave a fubjeét of converfation 
to the polite circles of Paris, for a fort- 
night at leaft. 

Now it felt to my lot, that is to fay, 
I was requefted to preach, the firft day 
fervice was performed in the chapel of 
this new hotel ‘The meflage was 
brought me when I was playing a fober 
game of whift with the Thornhills, and 
_ whether it was that I was called rather 
abruptly from my afternoon’s amufe- 
mént to prepare myfelf for this bufinefs, 
for it was to be on the next day; or 
from what other caufe I do not pretend 
to determine, but that unlucky kind of 
fit feized me, which you know I can ne- 
ver refiff, and a very unlucky text did 
come into my head,—and you will fay 
fo when you read ir. 

‘¢ And Hezekiah faid unto the pro- 
phet, I have fhewn them my veflels of 
gold, and my veffels of filver, and my 
wives, and my concubines, and my boxes 
of ointment, and whatever I have in,my 
hoafe, have I thewn unto them: and the 
prophet faid unto Hezekiah, thou hatt 
done very foolifhly.” 

Now, as the text is part of holy writ, 
that could not give offence; though 
wicked wits are fometimes difpofed to 
Hi treat it with their own fcurvy mif- 
reprefentations :— And as to the difcourfe 
itfelf, nothing could be more innocent, 
and David Hume favoured it with his 
grace and approbation. 

But here I am got, I know not how, 
writing about myfelf for whole pages 
together—whereas the only part of my 
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you you are paffing your Chriftmas-day 
: 


letter that ¢an juftify my being an ego. 
tift, is, when I affure any gentle fpirit, or 
faithful friend, as I now do you, that-I 
am her, or his, or your 
Moft affeCtionate, humble fervant, 
L. STERNE, 





To— 





Wednefday noon: 
BELIEVE me, my dear friend, I have 


no great faith in dodtors. Some 
eminent ones of the faculty affured me, 
many years ago, that if I continued to 
do as I was then doing, I fhould not live 
three months. Now the fact is, that I 
have been doing exactly what they told 
me I ought not to do, for thirteen years 
tegether—and here I am, as thin, it is 
true, but as faucy as ever; and it will 
not be my fault, if I do not centinue to 
give them the lie for another period of 
equal duration. 

It is lord Bacon, I think, who ob- 
ferves,—at leaft be it who it may that 
made the obfervation, it is not unworthy 
the great man whole name I have jutt 
written—That phyficians are old wo- 
men, who fit by your bed-fide till they 
kill you, or Nature cures you. 

There is an uncertainty in the bufinefs 
that often haffles experience, and renders 
genius abortive—Though I mean pot, 
believe me, to be fevere on a {fcience 
which is fometimes made the means of 
doing good. Nay, the fcience itfelf 
confidered, naturally and phyfically, is 
the eye of all the reft. But I do not al- 
ways hold my peace when I reflect on 
thofe felf-conceited upftart profeflors of 
it, who fly and bounce, and give them- 
lelves airs, if you do not read the direc- 
tions upon the label of a phial, which 
contains the matter of their prefcrip- 
tions, with as much reverence, as if it 
had been penned by St. Luke himfelf. 

Goddefs of health—let me drink thy 
healing and fuftaining beverage at the 
pure fountaip which flows at thy com- 
mand! Give me to breathe the balmy 
air, and to feel the enlivening fun—and 
fo I will!—for if I do not fee you im 
fifteen days, I will, on the fixteenth, 
ftep quickly into the Dover coach, and 
proceed without you to the banks of the 
Rhone, where you may follow me if 
you pleafe—and if you do not, the dif- 
ference between us will be—that while 


in 
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in fencing againft fogs, by warm cloaths 
and large fires, I fhall be fitting on the 
grafs, courting nowarmth but the all- 
cheering one which proceeds from the 
grand luminary of nature. 

So think on thefe things T befeech you 
—and let me know about it, for I will 
not remain gafping another month in 
London, even for your fake,—or for 
your company, which,—I might add, 
would be for my own fake. 

In the mean time, and at all times, 
may God blefs you. 

I am moft cordially your’s, 
L. STERNE. 





Th MYSTERIOUS MOTHER. 
JN our Magazine of Auguft, we pro- 


mifed to convince a c¢orrefpondent, 
who fent us an anecdote under the a- 
bove head, that it had been repeatedly 
ufed as a dramatic fubject, we now pub- 
lifh the facts for his information and the 
entertainment of our readers. 

A tragedy under this title was written 
fome years by the honourable Horace 
Walpole, and printed by the author at 
his private prefs, at Strawberry-hill, and 
diftributed among his particular friends, 
but with ftrict injunctions to fecrecy. 

Mr. Walpole has given the ftory of 
it in the following words: 

*¢ T had heard, when very young, that 
a gentlewoman, had waited on archbi- 
fhop ‘Tiilotfon, and befought his counfel. 
A damfel that ferved her many years 
before, acquainted her that fhe was im- 
portuned by the gentlewoman’s fon to 
grant him a private meeting. The mother 
ordered the maiden to, make the affign- 
ation, when fhe faid the would difcover 
herfelf, and reprimand him for his cri- 
minal paffion; but being hurried awa 
by a much more criminal paffion herfelf, 
fhe kept the aflignation without difco- 
vering herfelf. ‘The fruit of this horrid 
artifice was a danghter, whom the gen- 
tlewoman caufed to be educated very 
privately in the country; but proving 
very lovely, and being accidentally met 
by her father-brother, who never had 
the flighteft fufpicion of the truth, he 
had fallen in love with, and had actually 
married her. The wretched guilty mo- 
ther learning what had happened, and 
diftraéted with the confequence of her 
crime, had now reforted to the arch- 
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Myflerious Mother. ' 
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bifhop to know in what manner the 
fhould at.. The prelate charged her 
never to let her fon and daughter know 
what had paffed, as they were innocent 
to any criminal intention. For herfelf 
he bade her almoft defpair.” 

But the fable of Mr. Walpole’s play 
has an earlier origin than this flory,. it 
being one of the novels of the queen of 
Navarre, vol. i. nov. 30, and with a 
ftrong concurrence of circumflances as 
there related, and as he had adapted it 
in the prefent performance, 

The tradition, however, was by no 
means an uncommon one. It had been 
publijhed at leait four times before in 
the Englifi language, and twice in a 
dramatic form. The reader may find 
it related in the works of Mr. Perkins, 
a puritan divine of the laft century, and 
from thence extracted in the ninth vo- 
lume of the Speétator, p. 254. 

Mr. Walpole has candidly acknow- 


ledged, that the fubjeét of this perform-, 


ance rendered it totally unfit for the 
ftage. ** The fubject,’’ fays he, * is fo 
horrid, that I thought it would thocle 
rather than give fatisfa¢tion to an au- 
dience. Still I found it fo truly tragic 
in the two eflential fprings of terror and 
pity, that I could not refift the impulfe, 
of adapting it to the fcene, though it 
fhould never be practicable to produce it 
there. I faw too, that it would admit 
of great fituations of lofty characters, 
and of thofe fudden and unferefeen 
ftrokes, which have fingular effects in 
operating a revolution in the paflions and 
in interefting the {fpectator. The morat 
refulting from the calamities attending 
on unbounded paffion, and fo the de- 
ftruction of the criminal perfon’s race, 
was obvioufly fuited to the purpofe and 
object of tragedy.” 

That the production of fuch a trae’ 
gedy as the Myfterious Mother, on the 
modern ftage, would be extremely hae 
zardous, muft be admitted, for the dee, 
licacy of the prefent times is frequently. 
carried to a ridiculous degree of affecta- 
tion. Vices of greater magnitude are 
daily reprefented, and without excitin 
the fmalleft difguft in the fpetator. It 
does not appear that any confequences 
injurious to fociety could arife from the 
reprefentation of the refult of crimes 
even fo fhocking as thofe, which are the 
bafis of the prefent play, efpecially when 





they are painted in fuch colours as thofe 
in 
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in which Mr. Walpole’s canvas exhibits 
them. It is certain that writets of the 
laft century would not have avoided the 
ftory for any of the reafons for which 
Mr. Walpole has condemned his picce 
to. oblivion: nor is it to be apprehended 
that a play, written with the pathos and 
energy of the prefent, would them have 
been refufed by managers, or neglected 
by the town. That former authors, 
patentees, and audiences, were les {cru- 
pulous may be inferred from this cir- 
cumftance, that a contemptible perform- 
ance, entitled, The Fatal Difcovery, or 
Love in Ruins, was actually brought be- 
fore the public at Drury-lane, in 1698 
This tragedy is founded on the fame 
circumftances which are the principal 
objeéts of Mr. Walpole’s drama. The 
heroine is guilty of incefl in the fame 
manner; has a daughter brought up who 
is unconfcious of her real parents; ba- 
nifhes her fon, who returns jut at the 
opening of the play; he falls in love 
with his fifter-daughter, and marries her. 
The difcovery is made, the lady goes 
fad, and in her frenzy kills her daugh- 
ter and afterwards herfelf. In the old 
play the inceftuous commerce between 
the fon and mother is foftened, by mak- 
ing the latter ignorant of the perfon with 
whom fhe had been guilty until after the 
horrid event. The fame circumftance 
has been again introduced by Mr.Gould, 
in another worthlels piece called, Inno- 
cence Diftreffed. or the Royal Penitents, 
printed in the year 1737. 





An Account of CRATINUS, the ancient 
comic Writer. 


CRATINUS was the fon of Cali- 
medes an Athenian; we have at 
leaft thirty comedies of his writing, fo 
that Suidas is miftaken in afcribing to 
him only twenty-one. He was a poet 
of ftrong imagination, and a florid lively 
ftyle. He carried away no lefs than nine 
prizes, which is a large proportion of 
fuccefs, compared with others who rank 
among the higheft, both in the comic 
and tragic line. 
A fecond edict came out in his time 


for reftraining the licentioufnefs of the | 


Rage, in point of perfonality; and Crati- 
nus, in common with the reft of his 
cotemporaries, found himfelf obliged to 
divert his fatire from the living to the 


fn Account of Cratinus. 


dead. Sarcafms were now delivered a. 
gainft men’s productions, not their per- 
fons. ‘The tragic atifhors felt the chief 
weight of the attack, though even Ho- 
mer did not efcape, as may gathered 
from The Ulyffes of Cratinusy in which 
‘he parodies and ridicules the Odyfley. 
Cratinus lived to an extreme old age, 
; though according to the loofe morals of 
ithe Greeks, he indulged his paffions 
‘both natural and unnatural without re 
ftraints. He carried his love of wine 
to fuch excels that he got the name of 
pircwérnc, launching out in -praife of 
drinking, and rallying all fobriety out 
of countenance, afferting that no author 
can be good for any thing who does not 
‘love his bortle; and that dramatic poets 
in particular ought to drink hard, asa 
duty due to Bacchus for his peculiar pa- 
tronage and protection of the ftage. 
Horace, who was not very averfe from 
his doctrine, quotes his authority in the 
firit lines of an epiftle to Mecznas. 





‘¢ Prifco fi, Meczenas docte, Cratino 
Nulla placere diu nec vivere carmina 
poffunt, 
feri ibus.”? 
Que fcribuntur aque potoribus. 


O learn’d Meczenas, hear Cratinus fpeak, 

And take this maxim from the gay old 
Greck ; | gain, 

No verfe fhall pleafe, nor lafting honours 

Which coldly flows from water-drinker’s 
brain. 


As for the love of wine it feems to 
have flood in the place of a merit with 
the Greeks; but Cratinus’s excefs was 
attended in his old age, with fome marks 
of weaknefs and want of retention, in- 
cidental to an exhaufted conftitution, 
which gave a handle to his cotemporaryy 
Ariftophanes, who was a younger man, 
and not much more abftemious, to bring 
his old competitor on the ftage, and 
hold him up to ridicule for this infir- 
mity. 

The charge was unmanly, and roufed 
the aged veteran to return the attack: 
Cratinus, then nearly approaching to an 
hundred had left off writing, but he was 
not yet fuperannuated, and lived to com- 
plete a comedy, which he apofitely ens 
titled, The Flaggon. 

In the plot of this piece he feigns 
himfelf married to Comedy, whom he 
perfonifies, and reprefents the, lady im 


difguft with her hufband for his uncon- 
jugal 
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jugal negh &, on which account the 
eftates her charge, and roundly fues for a 
divorce. 

Upon this hearing, certain friends and 
advocates are introduced, jn behalf of 
the party accufed, who make fuit to the 
dame to ftay her proceedings, and not 
to be over hafty in throwing off an old 

-fpoufe ; but on the contrary recommend 
to her ito enter calmly into an amicable 
difcuffion of her grievances. 

To this propofal Comedy at length 
-accedes, and this gives occafion'to take up 
the charge of Ariftophanes, accufing the 
old bard ef drunkennefs and concom- 
mitant circumftances, which had been 
publifhed with fo much ill«nature, as to 
make him ridiculous at the end of his life. 
.' Then follows a very pleafant refuta- 
tion of all thefe libels, by which he con-. 
tinues to turn the laugh againft Arifto- 
sphanes, and fo concludes the comedy. 

One feels fatisfaction;. even at this 
diftance of ages, to know that the old 
poet bore away the prize with this very 
comedy, and foon after expired in the 
arms of victory at the age of 97, in the 
firft year of the olymp. 89. 

The Athenians gave him a monument 
and an epitaph, in which they omit all 
mention of Fig fine talents, and record 
nothing but his drunkennefs. He {pared 
no man when living, and even death itfelf 
could not protect him from retaliation. 


* The evil that he did liv’d after him; 
The good wasall interred with his bones.” 


~ There is fcarce a fragment of this 
oct, once fo great a favourite, that is 
ow to be found; the very {craps re- 
maining are too imperfect to merit a 
tranflation: One little {park of his genius 
will, however, be feen in the following 
epigrammatic turn of thought upon the 
lofé of .a ftatue, which being the work- 
manfhip of Daedalus, he fuppofes to have 
made ufe of its privilege and. efcaped 
from its pedeftal. 
«¢ My ftatue’s gone, by Deedalus ’twas 
_ made, 
It is not fol’, therefore it has fray’d.” 





FUGITIVE TRIFLES. 
( Continued from p. 413+) 
TEMPERANCE. 

THE great rule of fenfual pleafures is, 

to ule them fo as.they may not de- 


ftroy themfelves, or be divorced from 
Oct. 1788. 
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the pleafure of focial perception; but 
rather as they are affifled by, and mu- 
tually aflifting to, the more refined and 
exalted fympathy of | rational enjoy- 
ment. ; ? 

Men ever confine the meaning of the 
word pleafure to what pleales themfelves; 
gluttons imagine that by- pleafure «is 
meant gluttony. The only true Epicures 
are fuch as enjoy the pleafures of tem- 

rance. Small pleafures feem great to 
uch as know no greater; the virtuous 
man ig he who has fenfe enough to pre- 
fer the greateft pleafure. 

_ Superfluity and parade among the 

abe ale pals for elegance and great- 

nefs. ‘Io the man of true talte, tem- 

Eoenen is luxury, and fimplicity gran- 
eur. 

Whatever pleafures are immediately 
derived from the fenfe, perfons of fine 
internal feelings enjoy, befides their o- 
ther pleafures ; while fuch as place their 
chief happinefé in the former, can have 
no true tafte for the delicious fenfations 
of the foul. 

They who divide profit and honefty, 
miftake the nature either of one of the 
other. We muit make a difference be- 
tween appearance and truth; the real 
profitable and good are the fame. 

Falfe appearances of profit ate the 
reateft enemies to true irftereft: Future 
orrows prefent themfelves in the difguife 
of prefent pleafures, and fhort-fighted 
ae eagerly embraces the deceit: 

very {pecies of vice originates either 
from infenfibility, from want of judg- 
ment, or from both: No maxim can 
be.more true than that all vice is folly. 
For, either by vice we bring mifery moré 
immediately on ourfelves, or we involve 
others in mifery ; if any one bring evil 
on himfelf, it is furely folly ; if his pre- 
fent pleafure be to make others miferablé, 
were he to efcape every other punifh- 
ment, hé muft fuffer for it by remorfe, 
or it is a certain proof he is deprived of 
that fenfe or fympathy which is the op- 
pohite of dulnefs; im either of which 
cafes, it is evident that all vice is folly. 





Wisdom and Virtue. 


Wifdom or virtue is nothing more 
than the difpofition to attain and enjoy 
the greateft happinefs, with the know- 





ledge how to attain and to beftow it. 
39 Wifdora 
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Wifdom has ever fome benevolent end 

“jn her purpofes and a¢tions ; on the con- 
trary, folly either miflakes evil for good, 
or, when the affumes the nature of vice, 
entertains a malevolent intention. 

The advantages and defects of nature 
fhould he confidered as common to io- 
ciety: the weak have a claim to the 
affiftance of the ftrong; the ftrong de- 
rive a pleafure from affifting the weak ; 
and the wife are { far happy as the well 
difpofed partake of their wifdom. 

There is no one virtue that includes 
not, in a general fenfe, all other virtues. 
Wifdom cannot fubfift without juftice, 
temperance, and fortitude, for wifdom 
is the fum of all thefe. It is impoffible 
to be juft without temperance, or tem- 

te without fortitude, and fo alter- 
nately of the reft. 





Fragments of EricHARMUS, the comic 
Writer. 


FPICUARMUS was a liberal benefac- 

tor to the flage. Porphyry, fays 
Apollodorus the grammarian, made a 
collection of his plays in ten volumes; 
Suidas reckons fifty-two; Lycon only 
thirty-five, but modern philologifis have 
given the titles of forty, with the titles 

y which they are fuftained. 





ANCESTRY. 


Good goflip, if you love me, prate no’ 


nrore: 
What are your genealogies to me? 


Away to thofe who have more need of 


them ! 
Jet the degenerate wretches, if they can, 
Dig up dead honour from their father’s 
tombs, 
And boat it for their own—vain empty 
boa ft ; 
When ev'ry common fellow that they 
meet, 
Ui accident hath not cut off the fcroll, 
Can fhew.a lift of anceftry as long. 
You ¢all the Scythians barb’rous, and 
' defpife them ; 
Yet Anacharfis was a Scythian born; 
And every man of a like noble nature, 
Though he were moulded from an E- 
thiop’s loins, 
{3 gt than your pedigrees can make 
mM. 
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42 ANTITHESIS. 


Tt demands the ftrength of a lion te 
fubdue the weaknefs of love. 


Morar Maxims. 


Be fober in thought; be flow in be- 
hef; thefe are the finews of wifdom. 

It is the part of a wife man to’forefee 
what ought to be done, fo fhall he not 
repent of what is done. 

Throw not. away thine anger upon 
trifles—Reafon and not rage fhould go- 
vern. 

Mankind are more indebted to induf- 
try than! ingenuity: the gods fet up their 
favours at a price, and induftry is the 
purchafer. | 

A man without merit may live with- 
out envy; but who would with to efcape 


on thefe terms? 


Live fo as to hold yourfelf prepared 
either for a long life or for a fhort one. 





MARRIAGE. 


Marriage’ is like the caft of the dice: 
if you get a wife of good morals, anda 
quiet temper withal, happy is your lot: 
if you light upon a gadding, goflipping, 
extravagant. hufley, it is not a wife you 
wed, but an eternal plague in the habit 
of a woman. There is not in the ha- 
bitable globe fo dire a torment ; 1 feel 
it to my forrow: the better luck is his 


who never tricd it. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
OF stk 
ENGLISH POETS. 
(Continued from page 348.) 
Wittiam DrumMMonD, the Poet. 


THE fon of John Drummond, of 

Hawthornden, gentleman-ufher to 
James VI. I fhould think myfelf highly 
unpardonable were I to fuffer any of 
thofe illiberal and envious prejudices 
that canker many minds, and are toe 
often indulged againft a great fifter king~ 
dom, to prevent me from enriching my 
collection with fome flowers from the 
other fide the Tweed. This gentleman, 
as a Scotchman, maynot perhaps, ftrictly, 
{fpeaking, belong to my plan. ‘To the 
fcholar and the wit he added every ve 
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gant attainment ; after forming his tafte 
at the univerfity of Edinburgh, he en- 
larged his views by travelling, and a cul- 
tivation of the modern languages. At 
firft he appears to have ftudied the law, 
but foon relinquifhed it for more con- 
genial purfuits. To .a heart thus emi- 
nently the feat of the graces, love foon 
found its way ; we find him accordingly 
fmitten with alady named Cunningham, 
of an old and honourable family; but 
death put a ftop to his happinefs, the was 
haftily fnatched from him a 
after confenting to give him her hand. 
This circumftance, to a mind like his, 
previoufly expofed by nature to the an- 
guith of the finer feelings, and by the 
habit of retirement to refle@tions of a 
ferious and abftracted caft, muft have 
had no fmall fhare in tinéturing his com- 
pofitions with that interefting and tender 
melancholy that takés every feeling 
reader with an irrefiftible charm. From 
the particular commendation Philips 
has noticed him with, it is not impro- 
bable that he retailed the opinion of his 
uncle Milton, as many of Drummond’s 
combinations, and fome of his phrafeo- 
fogy is to be traced in Milton. Philips 
adds, that he was utterly difregarded 
and laid afide in his time. Ben Jonfon 
fo much admired him that he undeftook 
a journey from London on foot to Scor- 
land, and fpent fome time with him. 
Some of their converfation is preferved. 
Drayton thus mentions him: 


«¢ And my dear Drummond, to whom 

much I owe, [ know. 

For his much. love, and proud was I to 

His poefy, for which two worthy men 

i Mentry ftill fhall love, and Hawthorn- 
den.” 


Without oftentatious praife, which is 
always to be fufpected, it ‘is but truth to 
obferve, that many of his fonnets, thofe 
more efpecially which are divefted of 
italian conceits, reflemble the beft Greek 
epigrame in their beft tafte, in that ex- 
quifite delicacy of fentiment, and fim- 
plicity of expreffion, for which our lan- 
guage has no fingle term. It is in vain 
we lament the fate of many of our'poets, 
who have undefervedly fallen victims to 
a permanent oblivion, when the finifhed 
productions'of this man are little known, 
and fill lefs read. 

According to the ingenious and able 
Mr. Pickerton, he was born in 1585; 
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and died ; 645 in 1639. Ane. Scot, 
Poems, vol, i, p. 123+. 





An Effay on ENGLISH POETRY. | 
(Continued from p. 401.) 


THE examples, given in the laft 

Effay, are the dawnings of thole 
mechanical beauties, which refinement 
introduces as auxiliaries, and frequently 
retains in her fervice to the neglect of 
higher excellences; in the infancy of an 
art they feldom appear: the older, poets 
difdained ftooping to the character of 
fyllablemongers: as their conceptions 
were vigorous, they trufted to the fim- 
ple provifions of nature for their equip- 
ment; and though often introduced into 


the world ragged, they were always , 


healthy. To cull words, vary paufes, 
adjuft accents, diverfify cadence, and by, 
as it were, balancing the line, make t 

firft part of it betray the fecond, was an 
employment referved for the leifure and 
coolnefs of after-times, whofe poetical 
eftablifhment was about to confift of a 


fuite of traditional imagery, hereditary _ 


fimilies, readinefs of rhyme, and volu- 
bility of fyllables. 

We are now come to ftyle, fentiment, 
and imagery, including the very foul of 
compofition, From the paucity of mo- 
dels in the beginning of his art, ev 
writer, as he was unable to indulge his 
idlenefs by paraphrafing, and replenith 
his ftores at the expence of another, 
became compelled te think for him- 
felf; to the auguft, therefore, and 
endlefs volume of nature he turned his 
eye, and tranfcribed more or lefs, ac- 
cording to his neceflities, from her 
eventful and important page; his de- 
fcriptions of courfe were the reflected 
images of what he was a witnefs to; 


when the paffions were to be exhibited, ... 
as they had not yet appeared cither, fo-°, 


phiftically tricked out, or truly 

ated throngh the medium of books; to, 
his own heart only, or actual obferva- 
tion, he had‘ recourfe for intelligence., 
This produced abftracted inftead of ge- 
neral terms, and in fhort, energy, 


racter and truth; and gave the contents, 
ON... 
Succeeding artifts happy to find their,, 


of his pages an air of a proof-impf 


labours facilitated, and a mafs of mar. 
teyials ready forméd to their hands, 
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thought it convenient to drop much and 
add a little. As literature always grows 
confident, like other things, in propor- 
tion to its age and advances, their pof- 
terity ran flill greater hazards in acqui- 
cfcing with, and taking upon truft, what 
they found thus regularly handed down 
to them. Ideas thus circulated muft 
lofe much of their primary complexion, 
as the diftance of their original fource is 
more or lefs; fome muft be diftorted, 
others frittered away, and many totally 
new vampt, in oppofition to their former 
fignification ; as the volatile fpirit of an 
exquifite effence infenfibly evaporates in 
the courfe of being transferred from one 
phial to another. To a procefs not very 
diffimilar to this I am inclined to attri- 
hute the frequent lifeleffnefs of modern 
poetry, which too often refembles an 
artificral nofegay, the colours of which, 
though fplendid, are yet tawdry, and 
heightened far beyond the modelty of 
nature, without any pretenfions to fra- 
grance ; while that of a century and an 
half back, appears as a garland frefh 
from the gardens of Nature, and {lil 
moift and glittering with the dews of 
the morning. We have few better op- 
portunities of forming a comparative 
eftimate of ancient and modern poetry 
than by recurring to thofe fubjeéts which 
Jater writers have undertaken to mo- 
dernize, as in the Fables of Dryden, and 
the Nut-brown Maid of Prior; the ori- 
ginal of which latter performance I can- 
not think myfelf mifled by a blind pre- 
dilection for antiquity. It fhould be re- 
membered, that fimplicity, though fre- 
quently naked, is not confequently poor; 


have touched a fituation with greater 
nicety. The Nut-brown Maid, on re- 
folving to accompany her banifhed lover, 
adheres to her determination with un- 
alterable firmnefs; in the courfe of the 





whole dialogue, no daftardly fymptoms 
of irrefolution efcapes her, no felfith fear 
of the impending danger fhe was to en- 
counter, and no regret of the comforts 
fhe had renounced. After acknowledg- 
ing her intention, fhe fays, 


‘¢ J fhall as nowe do more for you 
Than longeth to womanhede ; 

To fhorte my here, a bowe to bere, 
‘To fhoot in tyme of nede.” 


But ona fudden the confequences that 
might enfue to probably an aged and af- 
fectionate mother, who mult deeply feel 
her abfence and the rafhnefs cf her con- 
duct, come acrofs her; it is the exqui- 
fite pang of a moment, and will not 
bear dwelling upon. Hear her excla- 
mation, which is continued from the 
above quoted lines: 





‘© O my fwete mother, before all other, 
For you I have molt dreade.”’ 


Her courage and refolution return: fhe 
gocs on: 


‘¢ But nowe adue, I muft enfue, 
Where fortune doth me lede.” 


This is that ardent and artlefs lan- 
guage of nature that baffles fimulation, 
| and fixes an indelible impreffion on the 
jheart, and on the memory. Prior has 

paffed over all this in filence. 
I will indulge myfelf ftill farther in 
‘quoting an incident from another ballad, 





her nakednefs may be that of a mufe, | of certainly not inferior merit to the laft. 
and not of a beggar. Numerous are the | A mother who is forfaken by the object 


mfances which muft occur on an atten- 
tive perufal of both the poems, where 
the effect of minute beauties in the ori- 
ginal, is loft from expanfion in the para- 
phrafe. Prior has filled up the outline 
too implicitly, he has left the mind of 
itfelf under every change of emotion, 
nothing to conceive or to fupply, every 
thing is ready expreffed and done for the 
reader, and we may juftly allege, in the 
langage of Cicero, §*Ea funt omnia 
non @*natur? fed a magiftro.” As an 
inftanee in’ point, the following Manza 
incltfds the ‘fineft circumftance in the 
whole, w ich is imagined with furpriz- 
ing delicacy. The hand of Shakfpeare 
could hot poflibly haye gone higher, or 


| of her affections, pondering the infelicity 


of her lor, thus exclaims over her fleep- 
ing infant: 


“ Lye ftill, my darling, fleep awhile, 

And whan thou wakeft fweitly finile; 

But {mile nae as thy father did 

To cofen maids, nay God forbid.” 
Lady Bothwell’s Lament. 


He who has a fingle nook in his head 
for fenfibility muft prefer. fuch) paflages 
as this to pages of declamatory forrow, 
tricked out in all her moft ftudied for- 
malities: how would thefe lines bear 
tranflating into what is called elegant 
modern verfification, fluffed out with ge- 





neral epithets, and diftorted with tragic 
‘ial apoftrophe ? 
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apoirephe ? In the theatric department, 
if we turn our attention to the lift of 
performances that for the laft year only 
have been exhibited at the theatres of 
our capital, and compare the later pieces 
in that lift, with the very few ancient 
plays that ftill, to the credit of our fafti- 
dious tafle, keep their ground amongh 
them, we fhall clearly fee with what 
little effet criticifm, with her regular 
code of laws, has operated; in fpite of 
the edicts of Ariftotle, the boafted im- 
provements of ityle and of language, 
and the firicteft adherence to the unities, 
the tears that fall at modern ftories are 
eafily numbered, and fcarce to be traced 
to the heart; that key which is molt 
beautifully feigned by the poet to have 
been given by Nature to Shakfpeare, 
and which was likewife in the hands of 
fome few of his contemporaries, ** that 
oped the facred fource of fympathetic 
tears,’ feems now, and has been for a 
century pait irrecoverably loft. One of 
the moft material requifites in our older 
pocts is oeconomy, which is to compo- 
fition precifely what conduct is to life. 
We are frequently palled by an opulence 
of defcription, an exuberance of imagery, 
and a maze of allegory, without any re- 
lief whatever, unlejs by imbecilities pro- 
lix, uninterefling, and vulgar in the ex- 
treme. ‘This inequality of parts per- 
vades antiquity, a judicious regard to 
the diftribution of ornament, the art of 
blending the brilliant with the chafte, 
of foftening ftrength of colours with 
mild and corrective fhades, together 
with the niceties of method, connection, 
and arrangement, are the tardy and per- 
haps moft valuable produce of later times. 
‘Though the poetry of Addifon aflumed 
little or no tincture from his tafte for 
our obfcurer writers (for a tafte on this 
head he uncoubtedly poffefied much fu- 
perior to any of his contemporaries), he 
Still merits the thanks of every poetical 
reader, for his elegant efforts to revive 
the beauties of the Paradife Loft, his 
critique on Chevy Chafe, and various 
{cattered notices of a congenial nature 
in his periodical papers. A. Johnitone, 
who republifhed the earl of Sterling’s 
works in 1520, has a paflage in his pre- 
face much in point: he therefays, 4 that 
he had the honour of tranfmitting the 
author’s works to the great Mr. Addi- 
fon for the perufal of them, and he was 
pleafed to fignity his approbation in 
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thefe candid terms—That he had read 
them with the greateft fatisfation; and 
was pleafed to give it as his judgment, 
that the beauties of our ancient Englith 
poets are too flightly pafled over by the 
modern writers, who, out.of a peculiar 
fingularity, had rather take pains to find 
fault than endeavour to excel.”” O€ 
Tickell, the friend and the editor of Mr, 
Addifon (and who, as fuch, may with 
ropriety be mentioned after him), it has 
cs faid by Goldfmith, that through 
all his works there is a flrain of ballad- 
thinking to be found: the remark is juft, 
and to that ftrain he is indebted for the 
reception he has met with. Whiether he 
had it from reading or from nature we 
have ftill to learn, as no memoirs of his 
life hitherto publifhed are fatisfactory to 
inform us of his particular ftudies. ‘The 
well-known lines which Dr. Percy has 
taken for a motto to his Reliques, {peak 
the opinion of Rowe on fuch fubjects 
clearly ; the intention likewife which he 
is known to have had of publifhing the 
plays of Maffinger, to whom he owes 
many obligations, and from whom in- 
deed he borrowed the we of his Fair 
Penitent, proves his relith for old litera- 
ture. Not to meation his edition of 
Shakfpeare. From thefe fources he ga- 
thered a flyle of dialogue which has been 
much approved ; a ftyle, which though 
not fo pure as the models which fuggeit- 
ed it, yet foft, eafy, and captivating, is 
greatly preferable to, and of a very dif- 
ferent texture from, the inflated and de- 
clamatory vein, which for fome time 
paft has taken entire pofléflion of our 
itage. It has been often alledged a- 
gain{ft Pope, that he was not averfe to 
pilfering fnug from obfcure poetry ; an 
attentive perufal of his works foon con- 
firms the juftice of the charge. Yet he 
appears rather to have fatisfied himfelf 
with what accident threw in his way, 
than to have deviated into a fyftematic 
or ferious examination of fuch fort of 
reading. The fketch he has left for 
A Difcourfe on the Rife and Progrefs of 
Englith Poetry, imperfect as it iss may 
fairly be juppofed to contain the names of 
more authors that he had heard of than 
he had read. Young, a poet of infinite 
originality, both as to ftyle and matrer, 
has no marks of obfcure reading what- 
ever; the fertility of his own, refources 
was more than equal to his wants; this 
might preclude him from all ome ? 
uc 
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fach affiftance. 1f we may judge of his 
poetry by internal evidence, he fhould 
feem to have compofed with great ra- 
pidity, and little after-correction. The 
profe of Young has more imagery than 
the poetry of Pope. Had Akenfide been 
aworfe fcholar, he had been a better 

; to an imagination like this, which 
uaderftudd feleGtion, the Gothic fyftem 
would have been far more productive 
than the heathen mythology. 


(Ta be concluded in our xext.) 





SKETCH of th LIFE of the 
DUCHESS of KINGSTON. 


(Continued from p. 394+) 
PENDING the criminal proceedings 


againft the duchefs, a difpute arole 
between her and the ccfebrated Irumourift 
Foote, which greatly amufed the town, 
and difgraced them both. Foote, who 
always availed himfelf of temporary 
fudjes, had written a comedy, which 
he called The Trip to Calais, in which, 
under the character of Kitty Crocodile, 
he kad introduced the foibles and vices 
of the duchefs. This being ingenioufly 
communicated to her grace, fhe fent to 
Foote, who attended with the comedy 
in his pocket, and reading a fcene, the 
duchefs burft imto a paffion at the force 
of the application ; but foon afluming a 
placidnefs of temper, requefted the au- 
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by one of her chaplains, under her fignae 
ture, and had both printed*in the news- 
papers. The anfwer was dull and fcur- 
rilous; the reply by Foote, {pirited, witty, 
and feverely fatirical *. Unable to keep 
up the conteft with her fignature, the now 
hired perfons tocarry on anonymousabufe 
againit her enemy ; it is to be hoped fhe 
never went further, but fome time after 
the unfortunate Foote was profecuted 
for a crime, the moft difgraceful to hu- 
man nature, and of which he was un- 
doubtedly imnocent. His honourable ac- 
quital was the confequence. The jury 
gave no credit to the witneffes, and the 
judge, with a noble fpirit, reprobated, in 
the firongeft terms, not only thofe who 
appeared, but the dark agent who at- 
tempted to work the ruin of the defend- 
ant, whom he declared perfectly free 
from the charge, and aided by Provi- 
dence in his acquittal. There is no 
doubt but this accufation operated 
powerfully on Foote’s mind, and acce- 
lerated his death; for from the inftant 
he was firft acquainted with the villain- 
ous confpiracy againft him, till the mo- 
ment of his being freed from its confe- 
quences, his mind fuffered under excru- 
clating tortures; and though vindication 
alleviated thofe fufferings, yet. the poi- 
fon which flowed from the firft fting, 
could never be eradicated. 

The duchefs, on the termination of 
her trial, thought her troubles at an end, 
and folaced herfelf with the idea of en- 


thor to leave the piece with her till | joying undifturbed the fortune bequeath- 


morning. 


| ed her; but the heirs of the duke of King- 


Foote agree:’, and the next day a ne- | fton refolved upon claiming her perfonal 


ene i an 
gmianon tock place. 


The author de- | property, and to come at it by reftrain- 


mandced two thoufind guineas for his | ing her from abfconding, applied fora 
copy ; the duchefs offered fixteen hun- | writ 2e exeat regno. To avoid the exccu- 
dred; the lbeller would not abate a | tion of this writ, by advice of her friends, 


fhitinee ; the duchefs confolted with her 
frientis; imtereft was made with the 
ehambertain; and, on the comedy’s be- 
ing fent for approbation, a liceuce was 
rchuled. 


Foote, however, had it fill in his | 
| vered that a friar, whom fhe had left in 


power to publith, and threatened the 
dnekets with the chaitifement of his pen, 
by the afliftance of the prefs; and the 
menaced a profecution in return. At 
lait, however, he fent her a letter, ftat- 
ing that her. friends had prevailed over 
bis determination, by conyincing him 
that the publicauon might prejudice her 
ou her trial. 

This ‘lerter the caufed to beaniwered 





| the fled to Calais, where foon after her 
| arrival fhe purchaied a houle; and, an 
event happening at Rome, which called 
| for her ( 
| to that city. 


refence there, she made a trip 
On arriving at her hotel, fhe difco- 


care of her houfe, had carried off every 
portable article of f*rniture, having firlt 
feduced an Englith girl, who was joined 
with him as domettic fuperincendant, 
and left her in a fituation which proved 
that his reverence had not confined him- 


—— 





* The letters may be feen in our 
Magazine of 1775. 
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{elf to the exercife of fpirituals, for the 
duchefs found her far gone with child. 
Mer rage at the lofs of her goods was 
violent, but there was no remedy. The 
friar had fled; purfuit was in vain, and 
her grace from neceflity was obliged to 
fubmit, receiving nothing in return, ex- 
cept a confolatory letter from his holi- 
nefs the pope. 

Having taken her plate out of the 
public bank at Rome, and returned to 
Calais, the there received intelligence 
that the earl of Briftol was dead. ‘ihefe 
tidings were truly acceptable; his lord- 
fhip having immediately, on her convic- 
tion of bigamy, commenced a {uit in the 
commons to eftablifh his marriage; but 
whether from mercenary views, in con- 
fequence of her great property, or ho- 
nourable ones, to obtain evidence of a 
divorce, never tranfpired. 

The duchefs had long, previous to 
her trial, meditated a voyage to Peterf- 
burgh, for the fpecial purpofe of vifiting 
the emprefs of Ruffia, who had conde- 
fcended to accept from her a moft valu- 
able prefent of pictures, which juitly 
fhould have defcended to the duke of 
Kingtton’s heir with the eftate, and 
which now will probably be claimed. 

For her conveyance to Peterfburgh an 
elegant yacht, with a complete fuit of 
rooms, and every other convenience had 
for fome time been prepared ; but juft as 
the duchefs was about to embark, pru- 
dence fuggefted an impediment of too 
ferious a nature, not to be provided a- 
gainft. The American privateers had 
made feveral rich captures of Englith 
therchant-men, and the duchefs could 
have no protection but under the colours 
of France. The minifter was applied 
to, and fafe-conduct was granted; but 
it being alfo neceflary that the crew 
fhould be French, men of that nation 
were engaged, who, on getting on board, 
refufed to ferve under an Englifh com- 
mander, or without a Romifh prieft to 
direct their devotions. 

In compliance with thefe defires the 
Englith captain was difcharged, and the 
captain of a French fmack engaged in 
his room; an abbé was brought down 
from Paris, and all things being now 
ready, the duchefs with a confiderable 
train of male and female domeftics, ac- 
companied by Mr. Fofter her proteftant 
ehaplain, went on fhip-board, and hav- 
ing a fair wind arrived in twelve days at | 
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Elfineur; where remaining a fhort time 
to refrefh, fhe proceeded without mect- 
ing any accident to Peterfburgh. 

On her arrival the empreis was with 
a fmall party at a retired feat near the 
city. In favour of the duchefs, however, 
her majefty difpenfed with forms, and 
received her with the eafe and cordiality 
of friendthip. She alfo ordered her a 
retidence, gave direétions that her hip 
fhould be taken care of at the public ex- 
pence, and condefcended to accept an 
invitation to an entertainment given by 
the duchefs. On this occafion the duchefs 
had a full opportunity to difplay her 
ambition and vanity; three hundred fer- 
vants appeared in liveries; every viand 
and wine that could be procured were 
{pread on the tables, and the whole was 
ferved in plate. 

This oftentatious fhew of wealth fur- 
prized the emprefs; and the compli- 
ments the duchefs received on the occa- 
fion inflating her vanity. fhe conceived 
ideas of rifing to the higheft honours 
the fovereign of Ruffia could beftow. 
From the Englith ambaflador, howevers 
fhe experrenced repeated mortifications, 
in public he paid her no refpect, and in 
private treated her with cool complaifance 
and diftance: a conduct juftly proper from 
the reprefentative of a king, to a fubje@t 
who had been convicted of a felony. 

In Ruffia the emprefs had eftablithed 
an order of ladies, who wear, as the in- 
fignia of the order, their fovereigns pic- 
ture pendant at the bofom. ‘To obrain 
admiffion into this order was now the 
great object of the duchefs’s ambition. 
As a qualification, fhe purchafed an 
eftate near Peterfburgh, for which the 
gave twelve thoufand pounds, and called 
it Chudleigh; but on applying for ade 
miffion to the order, fhe was informed 
that no fore'gner could be received. 

Soon after this rejection the returned 
to Calais, having firft quarrelled with 
her chaplains about their wages; a 
meanneis that injured her much in the 
opinion of the emprefs, who took one 
of them, Mr. Folter, into her fervice. 
This gentleman the duchefs had abufed 
grofsly, calling him an old villain, to 
which he anfwered, ** Iam old, but nog 
mean.” 

Soon after her arrival in France, the 
refolved on purchafing a refidence near 
Paris, and, by an agent, accomplithed 
the purchafe of an eflate called Afong 

Marte, 
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Marte, in the vicinity of that city. In 


this bargain the was grofsly impofed up- 


on. The houfe was uninhabitable from 
its ruinous condition, and fhe had 
fearcely got into pofleffion when the 
former owner commenced a law-{uit a- 
gaint her, which in its confequences 
proved fatal. 


[To bc concluded in our next. 





The FORCE of EDUCATION. 


« Tis Education forms the tender mind, | 


Juft as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clin’d.”” Pore. 


GEMINUS and Gemellus were 
* twin-fons of a country gentleman 
of fortune, called Euphorion; when 
they were of age to begin their gram- 
mar learning, Euphorion found him- 
felt exceedingly puzzled to decide upon 
the beft mode of education; he had 
read feveral treatifes on the fubjed, 
which inilead of clearing up his diffi- 
culties, had increafed them: he had con- 
fulted the opinions of his friends and 
neighbours, he found thefe fo equally 
divided, and fo much to be faid on both 
fides, that he could determine upon nei- 
ther; unfortunately for Euphorion he 
had no partialities of his own, for the 
good gentleman had ‘had little or no 
education himfelf. The clergyman of 
the parifh preached up the mora! advan- 
tages of private tuition; the lawyer, his 
sear neighbour, dazzled his imagination 
with the connections and knowledge of 
the world to be gained in a public fchool. 
Buphorion, perceiving himfelf in a 
itrait between two roads, and not know- 
ing which to prefer, cut the difficulty 
hy taking both; fo that. Geminus was 
put under the private tuition of the cler- 
gyman above mentioned, and Gemellus 
Was taken up to town by the lawyer to 
be entered at Wellminfter-ichool. 
huphorion having thus put the two 
fyftems fairly to iffue, waited the event; 
but every time Gemellus came home, 
at breaking up, the private /yftem rofe, 
ahd the public funk, on the comparifon 
in the father’s mind, for Gemellus’s ap- 
pearance no: longer kept pace with his 
brother’s; wild and ragged as a colt, 
battered and bruifed and dithevelled, 
he hardly fcemed of the fame fpecies 
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1 with the fpruce little mafter in the par- 
(four. Euphorion was fhocked to find 
‘that his manners were no lefs altered 
than his perfon, for he herded With the 
fervants in the ftable, was for ever un- 
der the horfe’s heels, and foremoft in all 
games and fports with the idle boys of 
the parifh, this was a fore offence in Eu- 
phorion's eyes, for. he abhorred low 
company, and being tlie firft gentleman 
of his family, feemed determined to 
keep up to the title. Misfortunes mul- 
tiplied upon poor Gemellus, and every 
thing confpired to put him in complicate 
difgrace, for he began to corrupt his 
| brother, and was detected in debauching 
him to a game at cricket, from which 
| Geminus was brought home with a 
bruife on the fkin, that made a weeks 
| work for the furgeon, and what was fill 
| worfe, there was conviction of the blow 
being given by a ball from Gemellus’s 
bat, this brought on a fevere interdi¢tion 
of all further fellowfhip between the 
brothers, and they were effectually kept 
apart for the future. 

A fufpicion now took place in the fa- 
ther’s mind, that Gemellus made as 
little progre{s in his books as he had in 
his manners; but as this was a matter 
he could not venture upon in perfon, he 
fubftituted his proxy for the undertak- 
| ing. Gemellus had fo many evafions 
| and a/ibis in refource, that it was long 
| before the clergyman could bring the 
cafe to a hearing, and the report was not 
very favourable to the unlucky fchool- 
boy, for Gemellus had been feized with 
| a violent fit of fneezing in the crifis of 
‘ examination, to the great annoyance of 
the worthy preceptor, who was forced 
to break up the conference re infed', 
and in fome diforder; for amongft other 
damages which had accrued to his per- 
fon and apparel, he prefented himfelf to 
the wondering eyes of Euphorion with a 
huge black buh wig, ftuck full of paper 
darts, and as thickly f{piked as the back 
of aporcupine. ‘The culprit was imme- 
diately fummoned, and made no other 
defence, than ‘* that they flipped out of 
his hand, and he did not go to do it.” 
‘¢ Are thefe your Weftminfiter trickss 
firrah?” cried the angry father; and 
aiming a blew at his {cull with his crutchs 
brought the wrong perfon to the ground, 
for the nimble cufprit-had flipped out of 
the way, aml Euphorion, being, weak 
and gouty, literally followed the os 
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and was laid fprawling en the floor; 
Gemellus flew to his affiltance, and 
joinily with the parfon got him on his 
7 but his anger was fo inflamed that 
Gemelius was ordered out of the room, 
under fentence of immediate difmiffion 
to fchool. Euphorion declared he was 
fo totally fpoilt that he would not be 
troubled with him any longer in his fa- 
mily, elfe he would inftantly have re- 
verfed his education, it was now too late 
(he obferved to the parfon, whilft he was 
drawing the paper darts from his wig), 
and therefore he fhould return to the 
place from whence he came, and order 
was given for pafling hum off by the 
ftage next morning. 

A queftion was afked about his holi- 
day’s tafk, but Geminus, who had now 
entered his father’s chamber, in a mild 
and pacifying tone 
that his brother was provided in that 
refpect, for that he himfelf had done it 
for him. This was pouring oil upon 
flame, and the idle culprit was once more 
called to the bar to receive a moft fevere 
reprimand, for impofing ou his brother’s 
good-nature, with many qdunces and 
blockheads caft in his teeth, for not be- 
ing able to do his own bufinefs. Ge+ 
mellus was nettled at thefe reproacheg, 
but more than all with his brother for 
betraying him, and drawing the tafk out 
of his pocket, rolled it up-in his hand 
and threw it towards the author, faying 
** he was a fhabby fellow, and for his 
part he {corned to be obliged to any body 
that would do a favour and then boaft 
of it.” Recollecting himfelf in a few 
moments afterwards, he turned towards 
his father, and begged his pardon for all 
offences, ** he hoped he was not fuch a 
blockhead but he could do his tafk, if he 
pleaicd, and he would inftantly fet about 
it, and fend it down, to convince him 
that he could do his own bufinefs with- 
out any body’s help.’’ So faying he 
went out of the room in great hafte, and 
in lefs time than could be expected 
brought down a portion of facred exer- 
cife in hexameter verfe, which the par- 
fon candidly declared was admirably 
well performed for his years, adding, 
6¢ that although it was not without faults, 
there were ae paflages that befpoke 
the dawning of genius.’ —** I am obliged 
to you, Sir,” faid Gemellus, ** it is more 
ethan I deierve, and I beg your pardon 
fer the impertivence I have been guilty 
Oct. 1788. 
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father.” 
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of ;”” the tears ftarted from his eyes as 
he faid this, and he departed without 
any anfwer from his father. 

He had no fooner left the room than 
he perceived Geminus following him, 
and being piqued with his late. treat- 
ment, turned round,. and with a dif- 
dainful look. faid, ** Brother Geminus, 
you ought to be afhamed of yourfelf, if 
you were at Weftminfler, there is not a 
boy would acknowledge you after fuch 
fcandalous behaviour..’—** I care neither 
for you or your fchool,”” anfwered the 
domeftic youth, ** it is you and not I 
fhould be afhamed of fuch reprobate 
manners, and | fhall report you to your 
‘¢ Do fo,” replied Gemellus, 


‘¢ and take that into the bargain;”’ this 


' was immediately feconded with a found 


flap on the face with his open hand, 


affured Euporion | 


which however drew the blood in a 


| ftream from his noltrils, and he run 


| 








{creaming to Exphorion, who came out 
upon the alarm with all the fpeed he 
could mufter. Gemellus ftood his ground, 
and, after a fevere caning, was ordered 
to beg pardon of his brother. ‘This he 
pereinptorily refufed ro do, alledging 
that he had been punifhed already, and 
to be beaten and beg pardon too was 
more than he would fubmit to. No 
menaces being ab'e to bring his refrac 
tory fpirit to fubmiffion, he was fent off 
to fchool pennylefs, and a letter was 
written to his mafter, fetting forth his 
offence, and in ftrong terms cenfuring 
his want of dife'pline for not correcting 
fo ftubborn a temper, and fo idle a dif- 
pofition. 

When he returned to fihool, the 
mafter fent for him to his houfe, and 
queftioned him about the matter of com- 
plaint in his father’s letter, obferving 
that the charge being for offences out of 
fvhool, he did not think it right to call 
him publicly to account ; but as he be- 
lieved him to be a boy of honour, he ex- 
pected to hear the whole truth fairly re- 
lated: this drew forth the whole narra- 
tive, and Gemellus was difmifled with 
a gentle admonition, that could hardly 
be conftrued into a rebuke. 

Vhen the next holidays were near, 
Gemellus received the following letter 
from his brother. 


‘¢ Brother Gemellus, 
“© If you have duly repented of your 


behaviour to me, and will fignify your 
3P contriuion, 
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eontrition, afking pardon as becomes 
ou for the violence you have commit- 
ed, I will intercede with my father, 
and hope to obtain his permiffion for 
your coming home in the enfuing holi- 
days; if not you muft take the confe- 
quence, and remam where you are; on 
this condition only I am to confider 

myfelf 

Your affeétionate brother, 

Geminus.” 


To this letter Gemellus returned an 
anfwer as follows: 


¢¢ Dear Brother, 


«© | am forry to find you fill bear in 
mind, a boyifh quarrel fo long pait; be 
affured I have entirely forgiven your be- 
haviour to me; but I cannot rccollect 
any thing in mine to you, which I ought 
to afk your pardon for, Whatevercon- 
fequences may befal me for not comply- 
ing with your condition, I fhall remain 

Your affectionate brother, 
GEMELLWS.” 


(To be concluded in our next. ] 








Account of New Books and Pam-} 


PHLETS. 


Lefures on Hiftory and General Policy ; 
to ahich is prefixed an Effay on a 
Cour/e of liberal Education for Greil 
and Acive Life. By Jofeph Pricftley, 
LL.D. FLR.S. ato. il. 15. John- 
fon. 

7 HESE lectures contain the principles 

of hiflory, and muft improve the 
mind and firengthen the judgment. The 
proficient will find more entertainment 
than novelty; yet there is much new 
matter, and many original obfervations. 

‘The arguments are ingenious and clear ; 

and to the novice this work will prove a 

treafure of information. 


An Effay on the Impolicy of the Slave 
Trade, in two Parts. By the Rev. 
T. Clarkfon. M. A. 80. 25. 
Phillips. 

The author difplays confiderable in- 
formation and found judgment on his 
fiibje&t, which he has arranged with in- 
genuity. He fhews that Atrica abounds 
with rich commodities, which, on terms 
ef mutual confidence, would afford a 
profitable trade to Great Britain. On 
rhe fubject of feameg he proves that the 
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flave trade deftroys, more than twite as 
many in one year, than all the other 
trades, if the lofles are added together ; 
fo that if the whole trade was given to 
France, her marine would fuffer in pro- 
portion. 


The Rural Economy of York/hire. By 
Mr. Marfhall. 2 Vols. Boo. 125, 
Cadell 
Thefe volumes are written in the fame 

peculiarity of ftyle.as marks the former 
works of this author; they alfo ahound 
with ufeful information and entertain- 
| ment, worthy the attention of every 
farmer, or other perfon concerned in 
the improvement of lands, or breeding 
of cattle. 


An Effay towards a Sytem of Minera- 
logy. By Axel Frederick Cronftedt, 
Se. dnd a new Arrangement. By 
Hyacinth Magellan. 2 Vols. 800. 
145. Dilly. 

The merits of the original work are 
well known; and Magellan, in this new 
edition, has amply fatisfied the moft fan- 
guine expectations. 


Every Lady her orun Phyfician; or the 
Clofet Companion. Containing ample 
Infiruclions for the Prevention and 
Cure of all Diforders incident to the 
Fair Sex 3 the whole being rendered 
Samiliar and intelligible, Sc. caleu- 
lated for the Ufe of Ladies, Sc. By 
a Gentleman of the Faculty. Cor- 
re&led and revijed by Sivefter Mahon, 
M.D. 8vo. 25. Randal. 

This book is written in an eafy, fa- 
miliar ftyle, and if attended to by thofe 
for whofe ufe it is publifhed, muft prove 
of infinite utility. The delicacy of wo- 
men, and particularly thofe who are 
young and unmarried, prevents them 
trom difcovering fymptoms of weak- 
neffes and difeates, which by neglect of- 
ten prove fatal. In the work before us 
proper inftructions are given; and we 
recommend it to the perufal of every 
woman who wifhes to become a mother, 
or has a regard to the health of herfeli, 
or female relatives. 


Obfervations on the Difeafes of th 
Army tin Jamaica. By John-Huntet, 
M.D. FL.R.S. 8vo0. 5s. Nicol. 


Thefe obfervations demand the im: 
mediate attention of government, from 
their excellence in pointing out meats 
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India iflands. ‘The author writes from 
experience, is faithful in his dtatement 
of tacts, and judicious in his remarks. 


dn Examination of the Third and Fourth 

Definitions of the Firft Book of Sir 

Tfaac Newton's Principia, and of the 

Three Axioms or Laws of Motion. 

By Robert Young. 870. 15. 6d. 

‘Johnifon. 

The reafoning of Mr. Young is me- 
taphyfical and well fupported. He is 
not, however, always correct in his ob- 
jettions to Newton, and, we think, mi- 


ftakes his meaning, particularly on the | 


hypothefis of uniform motion. 


An Effay on the Powers and Mechanifm 
of Nature. By Robert Young. 8vo. 
9s  Johnfon. 

This Effay is intended to confirm the 
Newtonian fyftem, by excluding thote 
parts which are weak, and what in his 
former eflay he attempted to dettroy, he 
now endeavours to funply. lu this work, 
as in the former, Mr. Young fhews a- 
cutenefs and penetration of mind, and 
argues with fubtilty and fo.ce, that give 
inlinite credit to his underftanding 


Sermons on Public Occafions, and Traéts 
of Religious Subjedis. By R. Watfon, 
D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bifsop of Lian 
daff. 8vo. 65. Uvans and Son. 
Thefe difcourles are elegantly adorn- 

ed with genius and learning. 


Sermons preached at the Briti/h Am- 
baffador’s Chapel at Paris, in the 
Years 1774, 1775, and 1776. By the 
date Rew. Paul Henry Maty, M. 4. 
F.R.S. 8yo. 105. 6d. Cadell. 
Mr. Matty, in thefe fermons, has 

fhewn more morality than theology, and 
teaches the pureft fyfcin of gofpel dif- 
penfation, Ihe reftections are juft, the 
leffons are falutary, and we have only to 
regret, that death prevented the author 
from being his own editor. 


A Differiation on the Meflage from St. 
Fon the Baptif? to our Saviour. 8vo. 
rs. 6d. Cadell. 

The analylis before us deferves ferious 
attention. It is ingenious, learned, and 
perfpicuous, and increafes the author’s 
fame as a fcholar and a divine. 


The Battle of Bofworth-field, between 
Richard the Third and Henry Earl of 
Richmond, Augufl 22,1785. By W. 
Hutton, Ff. 4.5.8. 800. 5s. Bald- 
Wi, 


Account of New Books and Pamphlets. 


a 
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The author was eighteen years fedu- 
loufly employed in colle&ing materials 
for this work; to himfelf his labours 
may have preduced. pleafant fruits, but 
| probably they will not be relifhed by 
‘the tafte of many readers. 


A Summary ond Philofophic Piew of 
the Genius Chara&er, Manners, Ge- 
vernment, and Politics of the Dutch. 
8vo. 45. Hookham 
The intention of this work is to re- 

move prejudices long imprefled upon 
Fuglifi mounds againit the Hollanders ¢ 
the author therefore is not always ftrialy 
impartial, but fornetimes exaggerates the 
virtues, and extenuates the blemifhes, of 
their national character; but he not- 
withftanding evinces a mind truly libee 
ral and candid. 


| Confiderations on the relative Situation 


of France and the United States of 
America. Tranflated from the French 
of Etienne Claviere and J P. Briffot 
de Warvilie. 8vo. 6s. Longman. 

From the arguments of thefe writers 





| it is juftifiable to conclude, that their ine 


| tent 1s to impofe upon the Americans by 
| falle propofitions and arguments, for 
the purpofe of increafing the commerce 
| of France at the expence of the United 


States. 


| The Temporal Government of the Pope's 
S:ate. 8v0. 4s. Johnfon. 

The political adminftration of this 
| country is defcribed in this volume with 
/ great precifion; and indeed the whole 
| is wfitten with perfpicuity and contains 
| confiderable information. 


Vacunalia: confifting of Effays in Verfe 
on various Subjels, with fome Tranf- 
lations. By the Rev. Edward Da- 
vies. &8wvo. fewed. 45. Robinfons. 
The original pieces poffefs but little 

merit, nor does the tranflation deferve a 

better character; the preface, however, 

is written with good tenfe and contains 
many excellent obfervations. 


The Univerfal Refloration : exhibited in 
a feries of Dialogues, between a Mi- 
nifer and bis Friend. By Elhanarn 
Winchefter. 8vo. 35. Scollick. 
The author, with extenfive knows. 

ledge, difcuffes the doctrine of eternal 

punifhments, and thinks there will be a 

period when every finner will be reftored 

to divine favour. 
The 
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The Hyman Mufeles tlafed, as they ap- 
pear in Diffettion, together with the 


Synonyma of the beft Authors. By 


John Crawford. 2s. Law. 

A very ufeful little work. 

By Marig Falconar, 
aged Seventen, and Harritt Falconar, 
aged Fourteen. 12mo. ts. Murray. 
Thefe poems refleé&t great credit on 


Poems on Slavery. 


the young authors, both from their ftyle | 


and fentiments. 
Sop in the Pan for Peter Pindar, E/q. 


or a late Invitation to Cheltenham. | 


A burlef{que Poem. By Pindaromaltix. 
ato. 15. 6d. Robinfons. 
This is a fup without falt or flavour. 


Ways and Means, or a Trip to Dover. 
A Comedy in three A&s ast is per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in the 
Haymarket, Written ly George Col- 
man, jun. Seo. 15. 6d. 
If the author had not declared, and 

we take his word for the trath, that 

this piece wes writen before Inkle and 

Yarico, we fhould have fupvofed he had 

made a coufiderabie progrefs in the art 

of finking. The comedy before us, 
however, though it cannot boat origin- 
ality, is pleafant and entertaining. 
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A SENTIMENTAL FRACMENT. 


PRELIMINARY. 


T HE love of one’s country feems to | 


be an univerfal principle pervading 
human breafis. Omai, though fur 
rounded with pleafures never experi 
enced perfect happinefs while in I'ng- 
land. J he figh of regret burft from his 
bofom even in the midft of feftivity ; 
and whenever Oraheite, the place of his 
birth, was mentioned, a téar of affeétion, 
Hlumined by 2 beam of patriotic fire, 
flarted from his eye. He panted con- 
tinually to revifit his native funthine and 
verdant groves. A Laplamder would 
have felt fimilar fenfations, would have 
been equally ardent to review the fnows, 
the dreary waftes, and darknefs of his 
climate. 
_. This affeien to the place of our birth 
¥8 always attend with a proportion of 

ide 
| Thus, the With peafant, when over- 
Whelmed with afonithment at the mag- 
o 

tuficence of Londen, and the multitude 


bag 
Robinfons. | 


A Sentimental Fragment. 
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of her inhabitants, on being afked how 
he hiked the city, calmly anfwered, 
«Upon my fhoul, my dear, it is the 
prettieft place ever faw, except the 
town of ‘!ralee, in Irela d where I was 
born ” 

I have fomewhere met with an obfer- 
vation upon local affection, which though 
novel, becomes obvious on being ftated, 

The villagers of the tome hamlets, 
though not intimate at home, find 4 
pleafure in mecting abroad, and will 
give mutual ajfiftence to each other in a 
flrang~ place. 

Two inhabitants of any one county, 
though unknown to each other, will a& 
as friends. if’ chance brings them toge- 
ther in any other county. 

In Fiance or Spain, Englith, Scotch, 
and [rifh, conneél as countrymen. 

In Afia or Africa, Europeans confider 
themfelves in the fame light; and let us 


'fuppofe any two perfens born on wils 


————— 


globe to meet in another planet, they 
would ruth into each other s arm’, and 
embrace with all the conviviality of 


| brothers. 





As knglithimer live under the beft po- 
litical confiitution, and enjoy the beft of 
every thing this world affords, no won- 
cer their local atta: hments are ftrong. 

But it is a pity that they are fo: apt 
to defpife their neighbours A moment's 
refieCtion would remove the weaknefs 
which produces that arrogance ut mind. 
The inhabitants of England are a more 
mixed people than any others on the 
sace of the earth; yet the new fettlers, 
even before they have anglicifed their 
names, or have polifhed the Shiboleth 
ivom their tongues, in the true ‘pirit of 
patriotifm, atule the countries which 
gave birth to their forefathers. 

I was led to thefe refletions from ate 
tending to the obfervations of a i our 
Writer, who fome years ago made a tup 
to Ireland, and difiovered feveral quae 
lities’ peculiar‘ to the people of that 
country. 

Firft, That the women had thick 
legs. 

Secondly, ‘J hat they were greatly 
given to fo pe franks. 

Jhirdly, ‘That they peeled their poe 
tatoes at table with their fingers. 

Fourt ly, [hot they picked bones 
with cheir teeth, &c. &c. 

Diicoveries of this kind were ae 
the traveller who made them, and mui 

prove 
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ve of infinite advantage to fociety ; 
nor has he gone unrewarded; for the 
Irifh, to perpetuate his memory, have 
attached his name to a certain chamber 
ptenfil, called jo taverns a ‘ooking glats 
in the bettom of whi h his countenance 
appears delineated and open-mouthed. 

J his craveller went out a philofopher, 
carrying an intellectual reflecting telet- 
cope, for the gracious purpole otf dif- 
covering {pots on the brighteft objects 


THE RESOLUTION. 


« The people of Ireland,” faid I, 
“ have certainly been hardly uled, and 
Pll inquire into the bufinefs.”’ 

I inquired according'y. From my 
Yonglith friends 1 could receive no fatis- 
factory information; they knew lets of 
Treland than of New Zealand. From 
my I[rifh acquaintance | had no right 
to expect an impartial account ; for like 
My own countrymen, among whom I 
include the Scotch, they had their local 
affetions and attachments; and no doubt 
every man of them w ould have drawn 
a fhade over the imperfeGions of his own 
dear country. 





Difsppointment Rimulated curicfity 
6 The people of Ireland, and the coun- | 
try of ireland,” faid 1, ** ought to be | 
well known here. We fhould be inti- 
mate with the genius of thefe peapie. 
Shall we be flranvers to a filter kingdom ? | 
We were firangere to children colonies ; 
we loft our off} pring in America froni| 
not ‘wore them: and fimilar caules 
may produce ft: ilar effects. 

How fharetul is the excufe to which 
the parent ftate has ec en driven—** Our 
lois .f Amerita has heen owing to mis- 
information.’’ 

“7H fludy,”’ faid I, ** thefe people ; 
fo, John, put all my finen with one fuit 
of cloaths mto a trunk; and order a 
chaife to the door by eight in the morn- 
ing 1 am refolved to \ifit Ireland.” 


TRAVELLING, 


If you look into the hook of nail 
me 4, you will fee the courfe of my 
travels from Highgate io Holyhead. 


HERRINGS. 


Tt was low ebb when our veffel made 
the offing of Dublin Bay, and it being 
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which waved with a gentle heaving—g 
murmur—it was nature fighing with a 
love-creating refpiration. 

For tome leagues on cach fide of the 
harbour’s mouth it was encircled with a 
fleet of herring boats, and | not being 
jnclined to fleep, accompanied the cap= 
tain in the yawl, to vifit the » 

The di awing of the herring nets, is, 


perhaps, the im ft nleafing and beautiful 


ight the human mind can conceive ; the 
fith, as they were hawled up the veflel's 
fide, fparkle like diamonds. 

1 cou'd not but exprefs my furprize 
to the captain at the quantity taken; 
and by him was informed, that thefe 
{culls approach the coaft by mil ions and 
tens of millions, extending many miles, 
and {wimmn.ing feveral fathoms deep over 
one another. hey make their way 
through the fea, as men do on earth, 
each individual ftriving to be upperm oft, 
and with this ftronyer sincaasacd 
finilarity, that the fih which gets up 
permoft is always in moft danger. 

¢] fhall eat halfa dozen of thefe here 
rings,’ (faid the captain, as he took 
about a dozen out of a net, without the 
leave or notice, to the boatman, who 
made no objeAion). ** I fhall eat half a 
dozen of thefe herrings.” faid he, “* when 
I return to my veflel ’’—** What, cap- 
tain, muft fix lives he facrificed to fatisfy 
; your appetite at one meal?”’ 

For half a moment I was converted 
hy this refleflion to the religion of the 
Incian Banians, who refufe all animal 
food; but the captain, who vas a phi- 
lofopher, as fudcdenly induced me to a- 
poftatize trom my new opinion, 

A number of large porpoifes or fea 
hogs, were fporting round.—** Why 
not eat them?’’ faid the captain, point- 
ing to the porpores; **thofe creatures 
feed upon herrings, and innumerable 
great fith feed upon them; and it is the 
fame to the herring, whether he is eaten 
by a porpoife or by a man.” 

‘* Very true” faid I, ** there are fea 
monfters, who live upon their fellow 
creatures as well as land monfters, whe 
devour each other.” 

* It is impoffible to underftand thofe 
affairs, or the reafon of them,”’ obferved 
the captain; ‘I have got a microfcopé 
on board, and I'll prove to you that in- 


then night, we lay at anchor till morning. g@numerable animals perifh at every fuc- 


The s1.00n fhone remarka!y bright, and 





reliected in filver thades upon the ica, 


tion of your breath. The great difs 


terence between voracious fifth, voracious 
quadrupeds, 
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qutadrupeds, voracious birds, and vora- 
cious man, is this: the firft three clafles 
eat to fatisfy hunger only, and devour 
without preparation; but the cruelty 
which man infliéts upon thole creatures 
Providence has empowered him to ule 
for his fultenance, may be confidered as 
a fpecies of ingratitude, which of all 
crimes merits the fevereit punifhment.”’ 

6 & with from my heart,” faid J, 
** you would make a trip to London, 
and give a few Ieftures on this fubject ; 
they would go further in rectifying the 
human mind, than all the fermons, eja- 
culations, and hymn-finging with which 
the tribes of fanatical hedge-preachers, 
Minerant goipel-mongers, and lank- 
haired hypocrites deaden the feelings of 
their infatuated congregations.” 





A Sketch of the Life of the celebrated 
Burron, colleFed from the mofl im- 
portant Anecdotes. 


GEORGE Lewis te Clere, count de 


Buffon, was born at Montbard in 
Burgundy, on the 7th of September, 
3709. His father was a counfellor of 
the parliament of Dijon, and the fon 
was deftined for the fame office, but the 
radient lignt of ftience enticed him from 
the dark recefles of the law. 

Dijon was the place of his ftudy; and 
his cager activity, his acutenefs and pe- 
metration of mind, and a robuft, healthy 
cortitation, enabled him to purfue bufi- 
nels aud pleafure wich equal ardour. 

The purturt of aftronomy was his 
early ftudy ; and he never ftirred abroad 
without a Euclid in his pocker. At the 
age of twenty he travelled into Italy, in 
company with an Fnglifh nobleman and 
his tutor; but by him the moft curious 
remains of art were overlooked, or con- 
fidered with apathy: and anndft the 
ruins of an elegant and Inxurious peo- 

ile, he firft felt an inclination for natural 
Linery, which foon atter monopolized 
his mind, and infpiied him with a molt 
extraordinary zeal in the purfuit of his 
inquiries. 

On his retury to France he had the 
misfortune to quarrel with an Englifh 
gemieman, the confeqnence of which 
was a ducl, in which his antagonift was 
flightly wounded, and this obliged him 
to retire for fome time to Parjs. On 
this occalion he difcovered a gallant {pi- 


rit, though it is reported he was in the 
wrong. 

\W hile in Paris he tranflated Newton’s 
Fluxions from the Latin, and Hale’s 
Statics from the Englifh, into the French 
langnage. He afterwards came to Eng- 
land, bemg then twenty-five years of 
age, where he remained three months, 
j and his return to France terminated his 
travels. 

At the age of twenty-one he fucceed- 
ed to the eftate of his mother, which 
was valued at about three hundred thon- 
fand livres, or twelve thoufand pounds 
fterling, and he was one of thofe whofe 
ealy or affluent circumftances, urge on 
literary purfuits, and clear the path from 
fome of its bramples. It is probable 
this was the period of his retirement to 
Montbard, where he often refided with 
{trict application to his ftudies which 
were feldom interrupted ; whereas while 
in the capital his office of intencant of 
the king’s gardens and cabinet engaged 
much of his time. 

He loved company, and was much 
' given to amorous pleafures ; but he pre- 
| ferred fame to both. Fourteen hours 
| of the day he conftant!y appropriated to 
| ftudy, and when the extent of his know- 
| ledge, and the multiplicity of his works, 

are confidered, it is wonderful he could 
have executed fo. much, even in fo great 
| a portion of time. 
| it was his cuftom to retire, at five 
| 
| 








every morning to a pavilion in his ex- 
tenfive gardens, and while there, he was 
inaccefible to his moft intimate triends. 

this pavilion Henry of Pruilia called 
the cradle of natural hiftory ; but it 
| was acradle in which, though attended 
with parental care, and nourithed mto 
vigour, her accominodations were but 
very indifferent. Ihe walls were naked; 
an old writing-table, with pen, ink, and 
paper, and an elbow-chair of b!ack lea- 
ther, were the whole of the furniture. 
His manufcripts were depofited in an- 
other building, and he went occationally 
from one to the other, by which he re- 
ceived the benefit of exercife. 

Ihe eras of Buffon’s works are pretty 
well known; when each was finifhed it 
was put afide, in order that he might 
forget it, and he then returned to it with 
the feverity of a critic. He was anx:ous 
to have them perfpicuous; and if hole 
to whom he read his works hefitated a 
minute, he made an alteration. “a 
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The works of others he at laft read, 
like Magliabechi, confining himfelf to 
the titles, the contents, and the moft 
interefting parts ; but he read Monfietr 
Neckar’s Compte Rendu, and The Ad- 
miniftration of the Finances, at length ; 
and fpoke of them with enthufiafm. His 
favourite authors were Fenelon, Mon- 
tefguieu and Richardion. 

Monf. de Buffon’s converfation was 
unadorned, rarely animated, but fome- 
times cheerful. In dreis he was exact, 
particularly about his hair ; fat long at 
table, and then always appeared at his 
eafe. His converiation when in a con- 
vivial circle was unembarafled, orna- 
mented with happy turns of phrafe, and 
obfervations evidently the refult of deep 
reflections. His complaifance was highly 
pleafing. He loved praifey and would 
often praife himfelf, but with fo much 
franknefs, and little contempt of others, 
that it never difgufled, or even gave 
offence. 

His father lived to the age of ninety- 
three, and almoft adored his fon. His 
grandfather to cighty-feven, and he died 
himfelf in his eighty-firft year. 

His complaint was in his bladder, 
from which, after he died, filty-fix 
ftones were taken. He left one fon be- 
hind him. 

Near a high tower, in the gardens of 
Montbard, he has placed a low column 
with the following infcription: 


Excelfe Turri 
Humilis Columnay 

Parenti [uo 

Fil. Buffon. 


Le Compte dle la Cepede, in his de- 
feription of the four lamps fufpended in 


the. temple of Genius, erected in wid 


bofom of France, has given the follow 
ing eulogy of Buffon: 

“It was no longer night: a flar 
created by nature to “illuminate the uni- 
verfe, fhone with majefty. His courfe 
was marked by dignity ; his motion by 
harmony, and his repofe by ferenity: 
every eye, even the weakeft, was ready 
to contemplate it. T’rom his cary re- 
fpiendant over the univerfe, he {pread 
his magnificence. As God enclofed in 
the ark all the works of creation, he 
@dliected, on the banks of the Seine, the 
animals, vegetables and minerals dit- 
— in the four quarters of the globe. 

very form, every cvilowr, all the riches 
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and inftingts of the world were offered 
to our eyes, and to our underitancings. 


‘Every thing was revealed; every thing 


ennebled ; every thing rendered intere(t- 
ing, brilliant or graceful, But a funeral 
groan was heard—Nature grieved in fi- 
lence—with Buflon, the lait mp was 
extinguifhed.”’ 





—— — ee 


Anecdotes of the King of Petheule and 
bis Son. 


[For an Account of the Pelew Ifands, 
fee the Magazine for laf Month. 


The KiNG’s Addre/s to the ENGLISH. 
WHat is there can make you hare 


bour doubts of me? I never tefli- 
fied any fear of you; but endeavoured 
to convince you that I withed for your 
friendfhip. Had 1] been difpofed to hate 
harmed you, I might have done it long 
ago. I have at all times had you in my 
power — but have only exerciled that 
power in making it ufeful to you—and 
€an you not confide in me at lait? 





dx Account of Lee Boo, the King’s 
Son. 

This young man was about twenty- 
two years of age when he accompanied 
Captain W ilfon to England. Though 
part of his journey, after he had landed, 
pafled during the night, yet with return- 
ing day his eyes had full employment 
on every fide; and when he was got to 
what was now to be, tor fome time, his 
deftined home, he arrived in all the na- 
tural glow of his yquthful fpirits. 

Whatever hé had obferved in filence 
was now eagerly dilclofed. He deferibed 
all the circumftances of his j journey; faid 
it was very pleafant—that he had been 
put into a little houfe which had been 
run away with by horfes—that he flept, 
but {till was going on, and that whiff 
he went one way the fields, houfes, and 
trees all went another—evcry thing from 
the quickne{s of travelling appeared to 
him to be in motion. 

At the hour of reft he was fhewn by 
Mr. Wilfon up to his chamber, where 
for th firft time he faw a four- poft bed; 
he could fcarce conceive what it meant, 
he jumped in and jumped out again; 
felt and pulled afide the curtains: got 


into bed and then got out @ fecond tine 


to 
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to admire its extefior form. At length, 
having become acquainted with its ufe 
and copvenience, he laid himfelf himfelf 
down to fleep, faying, that in England 
there was a !ioufe for every thing. 

He died here of the fmall pox, and 
feemed to have all the generous aficétion, 
the grateful attention of the natives, 
with a fpirit of obfervation, directed only 
to what was truly ufeful,and of patriot- 
ifm, which’ pointed all his views and 
his obfervations to the fervice of his 
country, 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 
| Magazine. 
SIR, 


SEEING in your laft-Town and 

Country Magazine, a ftrange and 
wonderful Prophet, which Sceptic hopes 
to receive an explanation, I fend him it, 


Viz. 
A COCK. 


Yours, &c. 
Trim TRAM. 





REMARKS vwron MARLES, 
For the Ufe of Engli/b Farmers. 


Written by the celebrated HYACINTH 
MAGELLAN. 


1° is highly probable that the good ef- 
fe&ts of marle in agriculture depend 
on the circumftances of the foil, by fup- 
plying it with that part of clay and 
chalk, which is wanting to make up the 
beft rtion of its component parts. 
That this is the coh in salle in- 
flances, is evident by the judicious ex- 
periments of profeflor Berghman, which 
fhew that in Sweden, the beft arable 
land of a flat ground, where about fif- 
teen inches of rain fall yearly, contains 
four parts of clay, three of filiceous 
earth or fand, two of chalk, and one of 
megnefian or foapy fand earth, viz. that 
recap conflitutes the bafis of Epfom 
lt. 
Thefe oy pe muft vary accord- 
ing to the local circumftances of the 
round and climate of each country 
ut after the difcovery of fuch a lead- 
ing principle, no rational farmer can be 
excofable hereafter, if he docs not take 


the necefiary Reps to aertain the moft 





A new Spécies of Serpent. 


| advantageous proportion of thefe com: 


Bs paris, that are fuitable to his 
vil, and does not improve it accord- 

ly by employing fuch manures as tend 
to fupply their deficiency. 

‘There is not the leaft doubt but the 
yeneral ignorance of farmers, in this 
refpedt, has been the cauf of continued 
blunders, and numbérlefs wrong prac- 
tices in hufoandry, fuch as throwing 
chalk or lime on grounds that wanted 
clay or fand, or the like.- 
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An Account of the Labrador Stone. 


i ABRADOR ftone—Spatum ruti- 
* lum werfieolor. Yt is but a few years 
ago that this beautiful ftone began to be 
known in Europe. It is brought from 
the coaft of Labrador, where the Mora- 
vians, who have a colony among the 
Efquimaux, firft difcovered it. 

Its colour is commonly of a light or 
deep grey, and moftly of a blackith 
grey; but when held in certain pofitions 
to the light, difcovers different varieties 
of beautiful fhining colours, as lazuli 
blue, grafé green, apple green, pear 
green, and, feldom, a citron yellow: 
fome have an intermediate colour be- 


| twixt red copper and tomback grey; 


befides other colours between grey and 
violet. 

Thefe colours are feen for the moft 
parts im {pots, but fometimes in ftripes 
on the fame piece. 

Thefe ftones are found of an angular 
form in pretty large pieces _J heir {pe- 
cific gravity is 2,755. Their fra¢tute 
appears foliated, and the broken parts 
are rhomboidal; they are femi-tranfpa- 
rent, and in other refpects agree witht 
the felt-fpar. 





A new Specizrs or SERPENT: 


THs animal was difrovered in Javaj 
1784. The belly was large, and 
contained four young ones. It had nel 
ther the feuta and. {quam@ under the 
tail, nor the annuli and ruge. The fei 
was covered with rough and une 
tubercles; the colour on the back was 
black, under the belly white, on the 
fides fpotted. ‘The length of the bedy 
was feven feet four inches—of the 
eleven inches. 
POETICAL 
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POETICA 


The PI G. 


CARDS being fent fix weeks before, 
Repeated ringings fhake the door, 

And, decked in all their Sunday pride, 

The Englith flock from ev’ry fide, 

With joy and wa, big, 

To eat my lady Teynham's pig. 

The guefts aflembled—all begin 

Their worthy hoftefs’ praife to fing ; 

Her laces, bought with monft’rous tafte, 

Pink polonaife, and taper waift, 

Which, but her gouty od loves reft, 

Would, if lefs taper, pleafe her beft ; 

And all the youthful ighing train, 

Had youth e’er figh’d beneath her chain, 

Fly off, when wrinkles fir begin, 

Like fwallows when the froft fets in. 

Well I remember to have heard 

A ftory pleafingly abfurd, 

And as ’tis fomewhat apropos, 

I'l juft relate it as we go. 

A maiden, not of modern date, 

And much neglected too of late, 

Once liften’d to her footman’s fuit, 

And tafted the forbidden fruit; 

At eight months’ end her fhape extended, 

And all the faculty attended. 

Old Rhubarb his prefcription draws, 

And owns a droply for the caufe. 

They tapp’d, purg’d, blifter’d, tapp’d 

again, 

Rut all their art for once was vain, 

Till Nature, at the nine months’ end, 

Stepp’d kindly in, and prov’d her friend, 

And Galen’s learned tribe beguil’d, 

Soon cur’d her dropfy witha child. 

Now, if the ftory you reverfe, 

*T will fuit the heroine of my verfe ; 

For fhould her waift extend a little, 

Her gowns not fit her to a tittle, 

While nurfe and midwife both attend 

To fee the wond’rous {welling end, 

Dropfy, or bolfter, fure would be 

The caufe of this ftrange prodigy. 
Now to refume my former ftory, 

Suppofe the dinner fet before ye ; 

The guefts promifcuoufly plac’d, 

With viands choice the table grac’d, 

Such as beft pleafe the Englith tafte, 

Sheep, calves, and oxen, here affemble, 

And aay the fiurdy oak-planks. trem- 

le, 


.| And dumplins, for my lady 


L PIECES. 


So that a Frenchman, who ne'er tafted 

Dinner by Britifh fcullion bafted, 

Had thought the brutes by Orpheus’ air, 

Were brought en pas de minuet there. 

Ne’er fince the time of that fam’d barges 

When Noah with his brutifh charge 

Defy’d the fury of the weather, 

So many beafts had met together, 

With geefe and turkeys by the dozen, 

’s coufin, 

With pruens rich, and fuet grealy, 

To make digeftion quick and éaly, 

And water-bottles by the fcore, [more. 

For wine, though bad, cofts fomething 

But fee the wifh'd-for pig fucceed, 

None of your little china breed, 

But a fine rich-fed, fightly beaft, 

Right fitted for eletion feaft ; 

Like Meleager’s pig of yore, 

A large, majeflic, full-grown boar, 

Plump, round, and fat, juft of the fize 

Your moft experienc’d mattons prize ; 

Then next appears, delicious treat, 

Three boats with currant fauce replete, 

Currants and brains together blended, 

Which all the company commended, 

For Nature tempts us to carefs 

The very thing we leaft poffefs. 

And now at leaft half-fick with feeding, 

Aad more fo with her la’ythip’sbreeding, 

The juice is brought, by way of trial, 

Of floes and turnips in a phial, 

Liquor, whofe quality divine, 

Serves or for vinegar or wine ; 

Befides, ‘tis by its nature free 

From that unpleafing poignancy, 

Which takes the fenfes quite aways 

And ruin thofe who doat on play ; 

Thefe it leaves clear, and in the flead 

Attacks the bowels, not the head. 

While fome were dozing, fome were 
drinking, 

And doing ev’ry thing but thinking, 

The general quict was difturb’d, 

And a tumultuous uproar heard, 

When arm’d with pot-lid and black hook, 

The form tremendous of the cook, * 

Horrid to tell! was feen to appear, 

A farmer following in the rear. 

«¢ Give me my fow,”’ the ruftic cry’d; 

** Your fow ?” the angry cook reply’d ; 

«¢ Believe me, friend, as I’m a finner, 
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My lady eat it for her dinner.” 
3Q “ My 
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«¢ My favourite fow! nine times a mother! 
Where thali I meet with fuch another?” 
He faid, and meant—a man of mettle, 
The conteft by one blow to fettle, 
Which fhe receiv’d upon her kettle. 
Kettle, which modern cook-maids wield, 
As ancient heroes did their fhield ; 

As when great Ajax whirl’d a ftone’ 
‘To knock the Trojan warrior down; 
The chiefs aftonifh’d view the battle, 
And hear from far their armour rattle ; 
Juft fo the guefts take much delight in 
The angry cook and farmer fighting. 
At length my lady interpofes, : 

And thus the dire-contention clofes. 
‘*'Since of your pigs the lady-mother,” 
(For ladies, lady one another 

With all becoming etiquette) 

¢¢ By us unfortunatcly eat, [ble, 
No more with young can flock your ta- 
*Tis belt to fettle as we're able.” 

Then did fhe from her pocket pull 

A purfe with copper money full, 

And liftening to her generous foul, 
Took thirty farthings from the whole; 
Which fhe was pleas’d, with gracious 


To deem the value of the fow. [bow, 
And now the company retire, 
Each to his own domeftic fire, _[play, 


To think, fhould they find time from 
On the adventures of the day. 

So farewel mufe—I’ll write no more, 
Left my pig too fhould prove a dore *. 





On a Lady prefenting a Sprig of Myrtle 
to a Gentleman. 
wat tears, what terrors, does thy 
gift create, 
simbiguous emblem of uncertain fate! 
The myrtle, enfign of fupreme command 
(Confign’d by Venus to Meliffa’s hand) 
Not lefs capricious than a reigning fair, 
Oft favours, oft rejets the lover’s care. 
In myrtle fhades defpairing ghofts com- 


plain, [fwain. 
In myrtle groves oft fings the happy 





* The author has no other excufe to 
a. for making ufe of the word ore, 
ut its being frequently in tle mouths of 
perfons of fafhion; and the heroine of 
the prefent piece being a perfon of fa- 
fhion, he leaves it to his readers to de- 
termine, whether in the prefent inftance 
he is not pardonable. 





PO E-T:R Y. 
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The myrtle crowns the happy lovers? 
heads, [ fpreads ; 

Th’ unhappy lovers’ graves the myrtle 

Oh! then the meaning ef thy gift impart, 

And cure the throbbings of an anxious 
heart : , [ his doom, 

Soon muft this bough, 2s you fhall fix 

Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his 
tomb. ° 








DES FEMMES VENGEES. 
jamamais je fais un ami 


I 
S Je veux qu’il foit tendre et fincere 
Qu’il ne m’aime point a demi 
A demi je ne veux point plaire 
Et s’il obtient quelques retours 
Que difcret, il fache fe taire 
Car je n’eftime l’amour 


Qu’accompagneé du miftere, 


Peu m’importe fi pres d’jois 

Il s’enva voltigeant fans cefle 

Si pour Lifette ou pour Cloris 

Il va publiant fa tendreffe 

Pourva que ce foit un detour 

Pour mieux cacher ce quil doit taire 
Car je n’eftime l'amour, &c. 


Tous les pas d’un difcret amant 
Ne doivent laiffer nulle traces 
Le fecret eft au fentiment 
Ce que la pudeur eft aux graces 
Damis fuit Pimmortelle fejour 
Pour un Berger qui {cait fetaire 
Car je n’eftime l’amour 
Qu’accompagne du miftere. 
FRANCES. 


( 4 tranflation is requefted.) 





ANACREON. 
Frag. 10. 


From 


N OW lavith nature clothes the plain, 
iN whilft genial {pring aflerts her 





reign; 
My glowing bofom beats to ftray, 
Where blowing flow’rs perfume the way, 
Where zephyrs’ breath mild fragrance 
bring, 

Hale health difpenfing from his wing ; 
I fee, while orchards, as they blow, 
Promife whole pipes of wine to flow; 
Where IJ, intranced with fome fair maid, 
Breathe vows fincere beneath their thade. 





INNER 


, 
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INNER TEMPLE GATE. 


AS by the Templars’ holds you go, 
The horfe and lamb difplay’d, 
In emblematic figures fhow 
The merits of their trade. 


That clients may infer from thence 
How juft is their profeffion ; 

The lamb fets forth their innocence, 
The horfe their expedition. 


O, happy Britons! happy ifle! 
Let foreign nations fay, 

Where you get juftice without guile, 
And law without delay. 


Deluded men, thefe holds forego, 
Nor truft fuch cunning elves ; 
Thefe artful emblems tend to thow 
Their clients, not themfelves. 


‘Tis all a trick; thefe all are fhamsy 
‘By which they mean to cheat you; 

But have a care, for you’re the lambs, 
And they the wolves that eat you. 


Nor let the thoughts of no delay, 
To thefe their courts mifguide you : 
Tis you're the fhowy horfe, and they 
The jockeys that will ride you. 
Deptford, Kent. J. M. 





A Letter to a Welfh Parfon, from his 
Friend in a lock-up Houfe. 


M* deareft friend, Morgan, 
Pray tune up your organ 

Of fpirits,.and play a tune merry. 

I have juft drank your health, 
With an increale ef wealth, 

In bumpers of fix years old fherry. 
Defying all evil, 

Defpifing the devil, 

And you know, as I know, he’s a hum; 
A mere cheat, like the law, 
Under whofe curled claw 

I’ve been grip’d—pby a rafcally bum. 


But plaintiff’s attorney, 
Who, refted my journey 
Towards home, is honeft, what wonder! 
Wonders more! in the houfe 
I’m lock’d up, man and fpoufe 
Good-natur’d are {corning to plunder. 


My wife's here, not teazing, 
But f{miling and pleafing 
Converting misfortune’s to bliffes ; 
And her two di’mond eyes 
Above India I prize, 
The world could not purchafe her kiffes. 
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Then why fhould I defpond, 
Though my body’s in bond, 
For a man who'd himfelf bind for me. 
Sweet friendfhi», true-love, 
Sure the act will approve, 
And my foul, thank my God, is ftill free, 
L. 





4A POETIC IMAGE, 


SWEET are the peaceful fhades to me- 
m’ry dear, [ears 
And fweet the note that melts on fancy’s 
Shades from the fane of yonder hill fur- 
vey'd, [ glade. 
And cheerful notes that echo’d from the 
Seen from yon central ftone, a varied 
{cene [ between, 
Of hill and dale, with waving woods 
O’erfpread with flow’rs of many a beau- 
teous dye, 
Holds in delighted gaze the lingering eye, 
Hence too the lowing herd, the reaper’s 
fong, [long ; 
The pipe, the mellow horn refounding 
The ploughman’s whiltle as.he turns the 
ground, 
And rural paftime gladden all around. 
Time-hallow’d pile, by fimple builders 
rear’, [ver’d 
Myfterious round thro’ diftant times re- 
Ordain'd with earth’s revolving orb to 
laft, | the patt. 
Thot bring’ft to fight the prefent and 
Rapt with her flame bold fancy wings 
her fight * 
To filent ages long involv’d in night, 
Bids clouded forms arife, in tkies dif- 


play’d, [ thade. 
And featiers light along th’ oblivious 
ANONYMUS. 





E'L £ G. ¥. 


S OF T tread, ye beauteous nymphs, 
this hallow’d ground, 
Here gently fcatter flow’rets all around, 
In peaceful duft young Corydon behold, 
Whofe thoughts were virtuous, as his 
actions bold, [prov’d, 
Eftcemed by thepherds, and by you ap- 
He died: lamented, as he liv’d belov’d. 
D.W.M 


3Qa FO- 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


Rome, Aug. 25. 

OR fome years paft, fuch has been 
kK the icarcity of grain, and of veget- 
ables in general, in the papal dominions, 
that it was found expedient to prohibit the 
exportation of them. This year, however, 
our crops of all forts have been fo abund- 
ant, that his holinefs has taken off the faid 
prohibition, but with this reftriction, that 
no exportation of them fhould take place 
till fufficient quantities of grain, &c. fhall 
be lodged in the different granaries for the 
ufe of the inhabitants. 

Vienna, Aug. 47. Two couriers extra- 
ordinary have arrived here from Paris 
within thefe eight days, who alighted at 
the French ambaffador’s, and immediately 
after their arrival, that ambafiador had 
fume long confercaces with his Imperial 
majefty’s minifter of tate. ‘Thefe expedi- 
tions, and the movements in the cabinets 
of Verfailles, have certainly only in view 
the ftopping of the flame of war from 
{preading throughout Europe, by a timely 
reconciliation between the three bellige- 
rent powers, and to fecure the tranquillity 
of this part of the globe by a folid and 
durable peace. We ardently with the ef- 
forts of Franee may fucceed, but we can- 
not conceal our well founded fears that the 
Grand Vizir, elated by the many advan- 
tages his troops have obtained over the 
different corps detached from the imperial 
army, will not now drop his favourite plan 
of humblirg the enemies of the Ottoman 
power, and thus prove as averfe to any 
accommBdation asever. | 

Eifineur, Sept. 2. The Ruffians have 
cruizersin the Cattegat and above Falfter- 
born, which renders it almoft impoflible 
for any Swedifh property to pafs them un- 
noticed; every day they are fending prizes 
into thefe roads. 

Copenbayen, Sept. 2. The Oldenburg, 
one of our prime fhips of the line, has re- 
ceived orders to cruife in the Sound, as has 
the Grand-Belt, one of our moit powerful! 
frigates, in the Baltick. 

The day before yeflerday, a batallion of 
grenadiers marched for Fredericfwark, 
where our cannon foundry and powder- 
mills are eftublifhed. Another battalion 
has marched tor the ifle of Amack ; and in 
fact it feems to be the intentiun of govern- 
ment, to cover the whole coat of Zealand 
with troops. In the mean time, the Zca- 
land regiment of infantry has received or- 
ders to proceed for Elfineur and Cronen- 
burgh; and the two corps of chaffeurs are 
te be confiderably augmented. 





Warfaw, Sept. 3- The day before ycfter. 
day, a courier arrived here with the im- 
portant intelligence, that Baron Elmpt has 
defeated, and totally difperfed, the grand 
corps belonging to the Chan of the Tar- 
tars: that the Count de Romanzow-Sadu.- 
nayfky has at length obtained poffeffion of 
Jafly ; and that every hour news was ex- 
pected to arrive there of the formal fur- 
render of Choczim. 

Lifbon, Sept. 5. A new royal junto, or 
more properly to exprefs it, a new royal 
board of commerce, agriculture, manufac- 
tures and navigation, is eftablifhed in this 
city. The members are already appointed ; 
and vifcount Villanova de Cerveira has had 
the honour to be named Prefident. 

Genoa, Sept. 6. Since the taking of the 
Algerine chebec, brought into this port, 
the government have ordered all our gal. 
leys to go out and cruife, in order to pro- 
tect our trade. This precaution is more 
neceflary, as we Jearn that ninetcen cor- 
fairs have failed from Algiers, who, no 
doubt, wiilfeek to take their revenge. 

Hague, Sept. g. Few people believed the 
reports that the patriots were forming new 
plans, and had enrolled a body of people 
to begin a new play, or rather their old 
one; but fince Friday laft the whole has 
been publicly proved; and at Haarlém 
two of the principals concerned have been 
arrefted. They have found in their houfes 
papers which difcover the whole plan. 
One thonfand horfes had been already purs 
chafed to mount a corps of huflars. The 
council committee affemb!ed the fame 
day, on the arrival of the two prilonerts, 
and were five hours examining their papers, 
Orders were g:ven for feizing the horfes 
immediately. many of which were at 
Breda. : 

Stockbolm, Sept, 16. A ceffation of hof- 
tilities having been agreed upon betweeu 
the cmprefs. of Ruffla and the Swedith 
troops in Finland, the jatter, in compliance 
with the ftipulations, retired within their 
own frontiers, except a battalion of the 
queen dowager’s regiment, and another of 
the regiment of Oftrogothia, who, not 
having acceded to the convention, kept 
poffeffion of their pofts. Between thefe 
and a corps of Ruflians a fkirmifh happened 
on the firft inftant, in which abvut four- 
teen of the enemy were killed, and only 
two Swedes wounded. It is hitherto un- 
certain whether or not this affair will lead 
to a renewal of hoftilities betwecn the two 


armucs, 
DOMESTIC 


ween 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LONDON, Sepé. 17. 
HE parliament which fands pro- 
rogued to Thurfday the asth day of 
this inftant September, is farther pro- 
rogued to Thurfday the 2oth day of No- 
vember next. 

20. Orders were fent to Port{mouth for 
two houfes of rendezvous to be immediate- 
ly opened, for entering feamen into his ma- 
jefty’s fervice, for manning the men of 
war and frigates which have been lately 
put inte commiflion, and ordered to be got 
ready immediately. 

Two houfes of rendezvous are opened 
in Wapping, for entering feamen into his 
majefty’s fervice. 

The princefs Elizabeth, we are forry 
to fay, continues very ill, which throws 
a great dampnefs on the pleafure of all the 
family at Windfor. She has had a relapfe 
with a fucceffion of fainting fits. Her dif- 
order is become very alarming. 

Government have received advice by the 
French mail of Monday, dated Tangier 
the 26th of laft mouth, mentioning, that 
an explanation had taken place with ref- 
pect to the equipment of the emperor of 
Morocco’s cruifers; and that afferances 
had been given, that they were not intend- 
ed to act againft the trade of this country, 
but merely tor the purpofe of exerciftug his 
feamen. 

luftructions have been fent to Mr. El- 
liot, at Copenhagen, ardto the envoys at 


Stockholm and Peterfburgh, that it was 


expe@ted the belligerent powers in the 
North would obferve the fame plan with 
refpect to the commerce of Great Britain, 
as a neutral power, as they fet forth iv 
their treaty of neutrality during the time 
of Great Hritain being at war with France, 
Spain, Hoiljand, &c 

26. By letters from Tangiers we learn, 
as a compiete confirmation of the renewed 
amity between the powers of England and 
Morocco, that feveral Britifh fhips have 
lately failed from thence laden with grain 
and cattle for the fervice of Gibraltar. 

29. A common hall was held for the e- 
lection of a lord mayor for the year enfu- 
ing; when William Gill, efq. was cleQed 
without oppofition. 

é. 1. The Liberty, capt. Buck, which 
failed from Newcaftle for Quebec, with 
coals, on the 23d of May, is returned into 
that port, aud fays the Scipio arrived at 
Quebec the 7th of that month, with pre- 
fents to the Indians, who are much attach- 








ed to the Britifh nation, Several huns 
dreds of various tribes had arrived there, 
and were bull ie BP in parting the 
gun-powder, hot, and other things fent 
them by government. The Scipio had 
failed up the river to Montreal, to deliver 
the remainder of the prefents, where lord 
Dorchefter had met anaflembly of man 
thoufand Indians, who feemed much pleat - 
ed with the prefents avd the attention of 
the governor, 

The French Eaft India company have 
obtained an exclufive privilege for trading 
to Suez, by the vay of the Red Sea, in 
confequence of which a veffel has faiied 
very iately from Port L’Oricnt to Bengal, 
to carry a cargo thither. 

The new deflination of the convicts in 
Newgate to the fettlements in Canada, 
inftead of Butany Bay, has occafioned con- 
tinyal enquiries as to the fafety of commo- 
dore Phillips and his {quadron of tranf- 
ports, amorg the unhappy relations of thofe 
unfortunate outcatts; but no alarm ought to 
take place, when the extreme diftauce of 
New South “'ales,in a nianne! accounts for 
the want of intelligence at the Admiralty ; 
and when it is confidered, that it became 
expedicot for government to take fome 
immediate fteps to clear the prifons io the 
mean time, the Quebec plan feems far 
more eligible than any other which 
has been propofed for temporary reiicf, 
and is net likely to be attended woth the 
melancholy co:fequences which followed 
the tranfportation of the hifh convids in 
the fix veflcls which failed trom Dublin, 
whole unhappy fate fo much engages the 
converfation of the public at prcfeat in our 
fitter kinydom. 

The Liitifh woollen manufacturers 
throughout the kingdom are in the high- 
eft fpirits, occafioned by the belief that 
the demand for that article, for forciga 
confumption, will be greater than ever, ia 
part owing to the prevention of the cxpor- 
tai on ot wool, wovullen yarn, &c. aud in 
part to the increafed beauty of the manu- 
facture. 

The following is the total of the ordi- 
nary of the navy at cach port, as made up 
tothe firft inftant, and tranfmitted to the 
Admiralty-board. 

Deptford.—Sixteen frigates, from 44 to 
24 gus, four floops, and two cutters, 

Woolwich —One fhip of the line, one 
thip of 50 guns, eighteen frigates from 49 
to 24 guns, five loops and a cutter. 

5 * Sheernels, 
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Sheernefs.—N'ne fhips of the line, two 
of so guns, fix frigates, five floops, two 
cutters. 

Chatham.—Thirty-fix hhipe of the line, 
feven of 50 guns, twenty-four frigates from 
44 to 28 guns, fix floops. ‘ 

Portfmouth.—Forty-fix fhips of the line, 
ove of 50 guns, twenty-fix frigates, eleven 
floops, and two cutters. 

Plymouth.—Thirty-feven fhips of the 
line, one of 50 guns, eleven frigates, five 
floops, and one cutter. 

Total.—One hundred and twenty-nine 
fhips of the line, twelve of so guns, an 
hundred frigates, and forty-five floops or 
cutters 

8. The king’s remarkable abftemiouf- 
nefs hes been long known; it has of late 
heen thought very prejudicial to him. Sir 
George Baker has recommended his ma- 
jefty to eat of higher things, and to drink 
wine. A boiled chicken was the greateft 
luxury in which he ever indu'ged, and a 
little wine, much diluted with water, his 
culomary beverage. On a late vifit to 
Buckingham-houfe, the king very gravely 
ufked fir George what wine he would more 
particularly recommend to him, as he was 
now come to the determination of drink- 
ing fume every day. The phyfician as 
gravely replied, that it would depend up- 
ow the quantity his majefty fhouid think 
proper to drink. “ Quantity! (replied the 
king) why, fir George, I cou'd rot pof- 
fibiy drink more thar one glafs at a time, 
if you would give me the world!” “ O 
thon, fir, (returned fir George) pray drink 
whatever wine you pleafe.” 

ts. By the captains of feveral veffels, 
lately arrived fom Sunderland, from Hol- 
land, we learn that party difputes ran a- 
gain very high in that country; none of 
the Enygiith can goon fhore without be- 
my grofsiy infulted, unlefs they are pre- 
vieully provided with an urange cockade, 
whereby they obtain the protection of the 
niuiitary, who conflantly parade the ftreets, 
in order to keep within due bounds the 
party dilaffected to the privileges of the 
prince of Orange. 

The exceedings on the cuftoms, excife, 
&e over the lait year, amount to near 
half a million; this, with the three hun- 
dred and odd thoufand pounds, the fur- 
plus of lait year, and the probable favings 
of the three next months, it is thought 
will amount to one million, over and a- 
hove the anaual million appropriated by 
parhament. 

17. Early yefterday morning, between 
twelve apd one, Richard Coventry, a 
hghterman, was navigating a barge from 


— 
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London-bridge to the Surry fide of Black. 
friars—About a half-way up Bank-fide he 
was fet fafl by the tide: he moored the 
barge and was returning home, when paiff- 
ing a the alley clofe to Bank-fide 

ond, at the hack of the Goat ale-houfe, 
fe difcovered a light in a carpenter’s yard, 
and heard the found of hammers—he was 
induced to be curious, and difcevered five 
erfons hammering tankards, tureens, 
poons, &c. &c, the utenfils appeared ty 
be covered with dirt and filth. It ftruck 
him that this was, the plate which was 
ftolen from the archbifhop, and he imme. 
diately called his fellow-bargeman and a 
boy, all of them employed by Meffrs. 
Horne, Whitney, and Horne, and arm. 
ing themfelves with two old piftols and a 
cutlafs, they burft into the place, and fur- 
prifed the thieves at their wotk: - Four of 
them got off—the fifth jumped upon a pile 
of timber, but being furrounded was oblig- 
ed to defcend, and was taken into cuf- 
tody by the watchmen. Four large bags 
of plate were found upon the {pot — 
all tarnifhed black, having been thrown 
into the adjoining ditch. The plate was 
produced, and fevera! pieces of it were 
beat clofe together, fo as to render it im- 
poflible to be identified ; but it was not fo 
with the greater quantity, which was clear. 
ly proved to be the property of the arch- 
bifhop by two of his fervants. The pri- 
foner’s name is Edwards. 

a2. The king’s illnefs has at length ge- 
berated into a regular fit of the gout, 
which has attacked both feet, and of cons 
fequence prevents exercife of walking or 
riding on horfeback, of both of which hs 
majeity was unufually fond, never ufing 
his carriage but with the queen. 


Arrival of the EAST INDIA SHI?S. 


Sept. 24. The Ofterley, off Dover, from 
Couait and China. 

0&8. 8. The Veital frigate, at Plymouth 

23- ‘The Foulis, capt. Biachturd, off 
Beachy Head. 

Kingfon, Jamaica, July 26. This marne 
ing between two and three o'clock, a large 
hulk in the fervice of government, lying 
off Greenwich, which contained near 2000 
barrels of gunpowder, took fire, and blew 
up with a moft terrible explofion. It feems 
that there were only one white man and 
two negroes on board, aud that this alarm- 
ing accident was occafioned by the care 
leffinefs of the latter, who leit a fire in the 
caboofe wheu they went to fleep. A little 
after midnight the white man awoke and 
found the veffel on fire; he irftantly calle 
ed the negroes to aflift Aim in oe 
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Births and Marriages. 


the flames; but they fuddenly jumped into 
the only boat alengfide, and left him and 
the velfel to their fate. In this dreadful 
dilemma the man got over the bows of the 
hulk, and fupported himfelf by the cable, 
until the explofien took place, when he was 
thrown feveral yards intu the air, and def- 
cended into the fea, without receiving the 
{mallcft hurt, except being flightly {corch- 
ed; after fwiming fome little time he 
provideatially met with a canoe, and got 
fafe afhore. : 


BIR TH S., 


The lady of Mackenzie, efq. of a 
fon.—The lady of fir T. Whichcote, bart. 
of a daughter.—The lady of N. Davifon, 
efq. of Ifleworth, of a daughter.—Sept. 10. 
The hereditary princefs of Badea Dourlach, 
of a princefs.—29. The hon. Mrs. H. Fox, 
of a daughter.—23. The lady of the bp. of 
Durham, of a fon.—29. Countefs of Har- 
rington, of a fon.—30. Duchefs of Beau- 
fort, of a fon.—Oé. 4. The lady of The. 
Barret Lennard, efg. of Sackville-ftreet, 
of a fon.—The vifcountefs of Fairford, ef 
a fon,—12. The duchefs of Athol ef a fon, 
—15. The lady of Wm. Middleton, efq. 
of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


John Monins, efq. of Canterbury, to mifs 
Trice.—The rev. H. Poole, of the Hooke, 
Suffex, to mifs Burward, of Woodbridge. 
—Duncan Davifon, efq. of John-ftr. Bed- 
ford-row, to mifs Gemmel, of Weymouth- 
ftr.—Cha. Whinficld, efq. of Howland-ftr. 
to mifs Jenour, of Chigwell, Effex.—Brevet 
major Ja. Campbell, to mifs Jeanie Hou- 
fton, of Jordanhill.—Chrifto. Purton, efq. 
of Birmingham, to mifs Bayley. — Edward 
Haycock, efqg. of Coventry, to mils Anne 
Haftal, of Newport.—Tho. Trefham, efq. 
of Swallow-ftreet, to mifs Stephenfon.— 
Hallet, efq. of Charles-ftreet, St. 
James’s-fq. to mifg Tomms,—R. H. Clark, 
efq. of Wapping, to mifs Winckworth, of 
Great Portland-{tr.—Ja. Morrifon, efq. of 
Preiton, Lancafhire, to mifs Kaune.—Win. 
Fountaine, efg. of Bridgewater, to mifs 
Lancy.—H. Baker, efg. of Stourbridge, 
Worcefterfhire, to mifs Wilfon.— 
Hudfon, efg. of York, to mifs Selby. —Ja. 
Symondes, efq. of Briftol, to mifs Reeves. 
— Sav! Bonfil, efq. to mifs Eft. Franco.—H. 
Field, efq. of Salifbury, to mifs Cath. Free- 
mantie.—Thomas Rewlcy, efq. of Kentith 
Town, to mifs Moyle.—H. Harrifon, efq. 
o! Caftle Harrifon, county of Cork, to mils 
Grady.—John Hawskfley, efq. of Sheffield, 
to nefs Wilfon. — Taylor, efq. of 
Centerbury, to mifgs Wake.—Mr. Cookfon, 
rector of Kelvedon, Effex, to mifs Sawrey. 
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—Cha. Grenvil Wheeler, efq. of Morpeth, 
to Mrs. Saint. Goodall, efq. of 
Walton, Yorkfhire, to mils Atkinfon, of 
Thorp Afh.—Rev. Samuel Commeline, of 
Briftol, to mifs Saunders, of Gloucefter. — 
W. B. Jones, chaplain of Landguard Fort, 
to mifs Gordon, of Bromley, Middiefex.— 
Ja. Scott, efq. of Guildford, to mifs Davers, 
i Betis, efy. of Bafingltuke, to mifs 
Ballard.—Li«ut. colonel Knight, to mifs 
O’ Neil, of Monckftown Caftle, Ireland.— 
Sept. 16. Johu Chippendale, efq. of Har- 
mondfworth, Middlefex, ta mils Mary Au- 
ftin, Cowley.—Wm. Wemyfs, efq. repre- 
fentative for Fife, tomifs Erikine, of Torry. 
—John Fercett, vicar of Milford, Hants, 
to mifs Scammell, of Highfield.—1s7. The 
rev. Chaloner Byng Baldock, of Milton, 
Dorfet, to mifs Anne Weftern.—S. Pal- 
mer, efq. of Burton on the Water, Giou- 
celterfh. to mifs Eliza Wilkins, of Ciren- 
cefter.—H. Studdy, efq. of Dartmouth, to 
mifs Mary Rogers of Pilton,—Dr. Daniel, 
of Exeter, to mifs Harriot Bampfylde.—. 
19. Simen Holiday, efq. of Sackville-ftreet, 
to mifs Harvie, of Great Marlborough-fir, 
—23. George Morley, cfg. of Borough- 
bridge, to mils Fletcher,— Rothwell, 
efg. of Kirkall, Yorkth. to mifs Denifon, 
of the Lodge, Wakefield. —2q. A. M. Van 
Embden, efq. of Amflerdam, to mifs P. 
Affer, of Great Aliffe-fir. Goodman’ sficlds, 
—25. Cha. Hawkius, efy. to mifs Harriet 
Truefdale, of Pall Mall.—Rev. Mr. Harris, 
to mifs Barker, of Sloane-{treet.—26. The 
hon. Ja. Twifleton, to mifs Wattell.—28. 
Auguftus Robertfon Smith, efq. to mits 
Penelope Ruffel, of Spring Park, Devon. 
—30. J. Minechoufe, efq. of Brownflade, 
Pembroketh. to mifs Edwards, of 
Machyr‘leth, Montgomerythire.—O@, 2. 
Benj. North, efg. of Symond’s Inn, to m fs 
Chorchill, of Deddington, Oxfordfhh.—Ra. 
Squire, efq. of Bilackman-ftr. to mifs Wi- 
therflone, of Briftol—Wm Rivers, efq. 
of Lewifham, Kent, to mifs Cath. Lifle — 
H. Coles, efq. of Haverford Welt, to mifs 
Davis. — 3. Dennis Forficr, efq. of Satifbury, 
to mifs Coleby.—6. Wm. Nichole, efy, of 
the Middle Temple, to mifs Cadogai.— 
James Patch, efq. of Red Lion-fq. to mifs 
Nancy Patch, ef Norfolk-ftreer, Strand.— 
Walker, efy. of Ambrofebury, tu 
mifs Hodges.—- 7. Baffer, efq. of 
Taunton, to mifs Gervafe.—H, W atts, efq. 
of Wimpole-ftr, to mifs Eugenia Matfon. 
~Ja. Berry, efg. of Golden square, to mifs 
Cordell.—8. Joleph Carne, efg. of Guild. 
ford, to mifs Ayliffe.—9. Jof. Heffurd, efy. 
of Poplar, to mifs Hardwick, of Claphani. 
—Chrift. Hand, efg. of Cheveley, Catn- 
bridgefh. to mifs Fanny Folkes.-eBep). 
Howell, efq. of Colcheltcr, to mifs Terty. 

—19. 
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—10, ———= Shute, cfq. to mifs Fither, of 
Winfley, Wilts. —J. Crofs, efq. of Twaley, 
Wilts, to mifs Hay.—11. Marquis of Car- 
marthen, to mifs Cath. Anguifh, of Han- 
well.—Capt. Richardfon, to mifs Mary 
Papps, of Bafinghall-ftreet.— Ja. Warman, 
efq. of Shrewtbury, to mifs Williams. — 
42. J. Dixon, efq. of Chancery-lane, to mifs 
E, Beavan, of the Betters, Breconhh. 


DEATHS. 


Mrs, Spencer, of Boxford, Suffex.—And. 
Grote, efq of Badgmore, Oxfordh.—Tho. 
Tolfen, efq. of Kenuington.— —— Bur- 
man, efg. of Northampton.—Theophilus 
James, efq. of Wapping.—Mr. Clifford, 
rector of Ozleword, Gloucefterfh.—Mrs. 
Cock, of Golden-fq.—Mrs. Atkinfon, of 
Biackheath.—W'm. Norris, efq. of Upwell, 
Norf.—Dominick O'Reilly, efq. of Corke. 
Cornet H. Duncombe, of the Innifkil- 
ling dragoons.—The lady of Wm. Warre, 
efq. of Oporto.—Wm. Brandon, efq. of 
I Fuid..c Wen. Connor, efq. of Chefter.— 
Roger Knyafton, efq. of Shrewfbury.— 
Mifs Stacey, of allifeld, Yorkthire.—H. 
Chancellor, efq. of Leeds.—Mifls - 
Gardiner, of Ruth, in the county of Tyrone. 
—Tho. Clifford, A. M. of Wotton Under- 
edge.—The prince of the Brazils.—Mifs 
Louifa, daughter of P. Beckford, efq.— 
Lieut. col. Rt. Walfh.—Mrs. Barnwell, of 
Great Queen-{treet.—Mrs. Woulfenbuttle, 
of Kenfington.— Marhhall, efg. of 
Kidderminfter.—Mifs Charlotte Stepheus, 
of Fulham.—H. Collins, efg. of Brewer- 
ftrect.— Ford, efy. of Norwich.— 
Mrs. Kirwan, of Ferns, Ireland. —Wm. 
H. Moflop, efq. of Dublin.—Mrs. Beck- 
with, of Ratsecoush, Yorkth.—J. Lifter, 
efq. of Rippon. —Ph. Haffard, efq. of Col- 
chefter.— Mrs. Huggett, of Mount Plea- 
fant, Guildford.— Brookes, efq. of 
Exeter.— Sept. 16. The lady of John Cur- 
zon, efy. vf Liffon-green.— Harri- 
fon, efq. of Clare, Suflex.—P. Bourgeois, 
efq. of Jewry-ftr.—J. Dearman, efq. of 
Wandfworth,—Thé rev. Mr. Edwards, of 
Lenhangee, Monmouthfh.—Lady of John 
Bofweil, efg. of Witton Hali, Warwickh. 
—17. Mrs. Parker, of Deal.—Lady of Da- 
vid Parry, efq. governor of Barbadoes.— 
John Bofweil, efq. ef Witton Hall, War- 
wickhh.—Tho. Battle, efq. of Paris.—Dr. 
J. Fofter, retor of Omagh.—Jofh. Smith, 
efq, of Burton Salmon, Yorkfhire. —Capt. 
a Trelawney.—H. Smith, efq. of 

ickham, Keut.—John Chaper, efq. of 
Wha Houle, Lanca 

















.—Mrs. Newman, of 


Watford, Herts. —18. ‘The hon. Mr. Chi- 
chefter, fecond fon of the ear! of Donegal. 
~Hoa. and Rev, Wm. Digby, dean of 





Deaths. 





Durham.—Lady of the late Rt. Jon 

of Fonmon Caftle, f ulbsechair® mgadrn 
Benet, of Norton Bavant Wilts,—19.Mrs, 
Featherfton, of Charter-houfe-fq. — Mrs 
Briftow, of Great Marlborough-{tr.—29, 
Mrs. Parke, of Great Jamies-ftr. Bedford. 
row.~ Cordas Kelty, efq. of Loweftoff. 
Lady of the late Wm. Selby, efq. of Ig- 
tham, Kent.—Lady ofy——— Brown, ef. 
of Taunton.—21. H. Bullock, efq. of Ro- 
chefter.«The lady of T. Wing, éfq. of the 
Exchequer.—22.Countefs of Lanefborough. 
—Edw, Watfon, efq. of Cannon-ftreet.— 
Edw. Payne, efq. of Lambeth.—Capt.Wm. 
Forfter.—z3.Lady of John Bullock efq. of 
Batterfea.—Benj. Butler, M.A. lecturer 
of the parifh of Bradford.—24 Rd. Cape 
ftick, efq. of Liverpool.—Tho. Sandford, 
efq. of Rumford, Eflex.— John Clarke, efq. 

of King-ftreet, St. James’s.—Nich. Ray, 
efq. of Cheifea.—25. Tho. Mifling, efq of 
Titchfield.—The prince bifhop of Fuld.— 

26, Sir Rohert Taylor, knt. of Spring Gar« 

dens.—Theophilus Hume, efq. of Chefter. 

—Gordon Urquhart, efq. of Cecil-ftreet, 

Strand.— - Fitlingham, efg. of 
St. John’s ftreet.—The lady of Peter Shep- 
hard, efq.. of Farnham.—Hugh Crawford, 
efq of Peterborough.—Richard Mountain, 
e{q. of North Newbald.—J. Marmaduke 
Grafton, efg. of Rumford, Effex.—2$, 
Lieut. Willam Auguftus Carter.— Jacob 
Duché, efg. late of Philadelphia.—Lady 
bore of Norbiton Place, Kingfton.— 
The lady of Benj. Bond Hopkins, efg. of 
Pains Hill, Surrey.—P. Pettit, M.A. vicar 
of Wymondham.—Major Wm. Gaul.— 
The lady of fir J. Peter, conful in the Au- 
ftrian Netherlands.—29. Dr. . Backhoule, 
archdeacon of Canterbury. —30. Rd. Eve- 
ritt, cfq. of Dedham.—O¢é?. 2. Conftant de 
Charme, efq. of Naffau-ftreet, Svho.— 
Morphew Yerraway, cfq. of Earl-ftreet, 
Black{riars.—3. Mrs, Mafham, of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Weftminfter.—q. The hon. Mrs. 
Deborah Chetwynd.—The lady of Wa. 
Morris, efg. of Doncafter.—The hon. licut. 
James Nairn.—s5. Wm. Peling, efq. of 
Marlborough.—6. Mrs. Andrews of High- 
gate.—-7. Dr. John Brown, ef Gulden-fq, 
—9. Tho. Halicy, elg. of Gaddeiden-place, 
Herts.—Lord vifcount Dudicy and Ward. 
—Rd. Hayes, efg. of Paddington.—Rd. 
Brown, efy. of Stamford-hili.—11. ——— 
Bateman, efq. of Camberwell.—12. Mrs. 
Prefcott, of Cambridge.—J. Shaw, LL. D. 
rector of Wyberton, Lincoinfh,—13. Edw. 
Burton, efq. of Beverley.—Tho. Bruin, 
efq. of Sunbury.—14. Licut. Rd. Boyle, 
ms 5. Charles Smith, efg. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge.—Earl Nugent, of the 
kingdom of Ircland. 
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